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CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


NEW ENGLAND RESEARCH WILL DETERMINE THE CORRECT TUBE 
METALS OR “VINICOTE” INNER COATINGS TO USE WITH YOUR PRODUCT 


Chemical research forms a vital part of New England Tube 
Service. For, certain product ingredients react unfavorably 
to some or all metals. 


Our competent research department serves as an effective 
safeguard against corrosion and capillary seepage (creep). 
It will subject your products to scientific chemical analysis 
and, without extra cost, establish the correct formula for 
tube metals. Or, if necessary, prescribe one of the extensive 
series of “VINICOTE” inner coatings for your tubes. 


You are invited to take advantage of this and many of the 
other highly valuable services we offer to the buyers of our 
world’s TOUGHEST (Sheffield Process) Tubes. A card or 
letter to our nearest office will quickly bring you experienced 
cooperation. 


NEW ENGLAND COLLAPSIBLE TUBE CO. 


3132 SO. CANAL STREET, CHICAGO e NEW LONDON, CONN. e W. K. SHEFFIELD, 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. CAY MATTHIEU, 1965 PORTER ST., DETROIT, MICH. ® THE WILCO COMPANY, 7016 McKINLEY AVE., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
EXPORT DIVISION: 116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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PDERMATITIS among the general 
population caused by contact with 
such substances as cosmetics, jewelry 
and wearing apparel is frequently 
reported, but when we consider the 
fact that all the millions of people 
in this country are exposed to these 
substances then we realize that the 
number of cases of dermatitis at- 
tributed to them constitutes but a 
very small fraction of one per cent 
of the people coming in contact with 
these substances. Very few, if any, 
of these substances contain primary 
irritants in sufficient concentration to 
affect the normal skin. 


PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF DERMATITIS 

Allergy is the principal cause of 
dermatitis from cosmetics, jewelry, 
and wearing apparel. There always 
will be some people who are allergic 
to almost any substance, and it is 
impossible to manufacture materials 
to which someone will not be allergic. 

Among the cosmetics, perfume, 
hair dyes, face powders, hair wavers, 
hair straighteners, nail polishes, lip 
sticks, and practically all toilet ar- 
ticles have been reported to have 
caused dermatitis. 

In jewelry, dermatitis has been 
caused principally by articles con- 
taining nickel and chromium, al- 
though there have been isolated cases 
of sensitivity to gold and platinum. 


DERMATITIS FROM CLOTHING 


Among articles of clothing, der- 
matitis has been reported from fab- 
rics, leather, and furs; 
which the dyes and the finish have 
caused dermatitis; rubber gloves, 
girdles and dress shields, in which 
the accelerator and antioxidant have 
caused dermatitis; velvets, where the 
fluid used to destroy the nap was an 
irritant; silk and wool, where the 
fiber itself was the cause; synthetic 
fibers where the plasticizers or stabi- 
lizers are the cause; hat bands made 
of real leather, where the dye or 


socks. on 


tanning agent was the cause, and ar- 
tificial leather, where usually the dye 
or plasticizer was the irritant; bras- 


*Report to National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn. 
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Medical Director in Charge of Office of Dermatoses Investigations, l 


DERMATITIS: CAUSES AND PREVENTION 


by LOUIS SCHWARTZ* 


sieres, shorts, pajamas, dresses, stock- 
ings, and, in fact, most all articles 
of wearing apparel have been re- 
ported as having caused dermatitis. 
and hypersensitivity to the dyes and 
finishes have been found to be the 
principal causes. 

While individual cases of allergy 
to wearing apparel are always crop- 
ping up, there occasionally occurs an 
outbreak of dermatitis from wearing 
apparel among the general popula- 
tion which affects a considerable per- 
centage of the wearers. 


SYNTHETIC RESIN FINISHES A CAUSE 


Just such an outbreak of dermatitis 
is now occurring in the United States 
and Canada finished 


with the new synthetic resin finishes. 


from fabrics 
The first cases which we investigated 
were all traced to one particular fin- 
ish which manufacturers now have 
withdrawn from the market for use 
on wearing apparel. 

Despite this, a large number of 
cases from finishes on fabrics are 
continuing to occur and we have 
found that many of the other new 
synthetic resin finishes are possible 
sources of dermatitis. 


NEUTRAL SULPHONATED OILS 

The synthetic dyes which a num- 
ber of years ago were the chemicals 
chiefly blamed for causing dermatitis 
from wearing apparel are now com- 
paratively harmless when we consid- 
er the large number of people wear- 
ing dyed clothing. Finishes consisting 
of neutral sulphonated oils and the 
mineral waxes are also comparatively 
harmless although if the sulphonated 
oils are improperly neutralized, der- 
matitis may result from them, as we 
showed a number of years ago in 
the cases of dermatitis occurring 
from socks which first were blamed 
on the dyes. 

Dermatitis from wearing apparel 
is not difficult to diagnose. The erup- 
tion begins at the place of contact 
with the offending garment, usually 
seven days or more after the garment 
has been worn. This period of incu- 
bation may be shortened if the per- 
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son is already sensitive to the chemi- 
cal on the fabric which caused the 
dermatitis. The eruption is usually 
confined only to the areas of the skin 
touched by the offending garment. In 
exceptional cases, however, a gen- 
eralized eruption may be present and 
sometimes systemic symptoms such as 
elevation of temperature may also 
accompany the dermatitis. 


DIAGNOSING DERMATITIS 


It is important to discover what in 
the garment is the actual cause of 
the dermatitis. It may be the fabric. 
the dye, or the finish. 

\ few simple facts that the layman 
can understand in judging whether a 
diagnosis of dermatitis from wearing 
apparel is correct are (1) there is 
usually a period of incubation of 
seven days or more from the time 
that the garment is first worn to the 
time that dermatitis breaks out; (2) 
the eruption usually begins at the 
place of greatest contact with the gar- 
ment, for instance the neck in the 
case of a fur collar, and in most in- 
stances is confined to areas of skin 
covered by the garment; (3) when 
the garment is no longer worn, the 
dermatitis tends to get well. If a case 
of dermatitis claimed to be caused by 
a garment does not recover in four 
months or more after the garment has 
heen discarded, the cause of derma- 
titis should be looked for elsewhere. 
And (4) in most cases of dematitis 
allegedly caused by wearing a gar- 
ment where friction is not a major 
contributing factor to the action of 
the supposed irritant, a patch test 
with the garment on an unaffected 
portion of the skin, allowed to re- 
main on for a sufficient length of 
time, should reproduce the condition. 


PREVENTION OF DERMATITIS 


The prevention of dermatitis from 
wearing apparel must begin with the 
chemical manufacturers. They should 
be required to study the toxicologic 
properties of the 
may be used on 
wearing apparel and give this in- 
formation to their customers. 


and sensitizing 


chemicals which 
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No Shortage!!! 


We continue to supply our regular 
customers with their normal require- 
ment of Wardia. We welcome the 
opportunity of doing likewise for you. 


26 February, 1941 The American Perfumer 
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In synthesizing the terpenes. 
limits herself to employing a building 


block of five carbon atoms 


““TERPENE” is the group name applied to the 
hydrocarbons having the composition Cy) Hy. 
which occur as natural constituents of the essential 
oils and oleo-resins. The structural analysis of 
these compounds during the last fifty years has 
established the formulae of some eighteen well char- 
acterized terpenes. Probably some more will ulti- 
mately be found. But with the exception of cam- 
phene, which is crystalline. none of these has been 
Usually the only avail- 
able means of purification is careful fractionation. 
When regenerated from crystalline derivatives. such 


isolated in complete purity. 


as the chlorides. bromides. or nitroso-compounds, 
there is generally some doubt whether the product 
is identical with the original. However, the terpenes 
obtained by fractionation are in most cases sufli- 
ciently homogeneous that their structure can be 
established by the modern methods. 


FOUR TYPES OF TERPENES 
We find, in fact, four types of terpenes: 


1. Olefinic, acyclic, or openchain: e.g. myrcene, olibanene. 
(with 3 unsaturations, or double bonds) 
2. Monocyclic limonene, phellandrenes. 
(with 2 unsaturations) 
3. Dicyclic camphene, bornylene. 
(with | unsaturation) 
4. Tricyclic cyclene, isocyclene. 
(saturated) 


It is obvious, however, from our knowledge of 
the versatility of carbon atoms in forming chains 
and rings, that an enormous number of isomerides 
It would be tedious 
and unprofitable to make the necessary calculation. 
but a few examples may indicate some of the possi- 
bilities. The saturated hydrocarbon decane, Cy» Ho». 
may exist in 75 forms. From these. some 300 differ- 
ent terpenes could be derived. Some 22 cyclohexanes 


of Cyo Hy, can be predicted. 


ESSENTIAL Ol 


THE ISOPRENE RULE 


Vature 
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by FRANCIS D. DODGE, Ph.D. 


Chief Chemist, Dodge & Olcott Co. 


are possible. from which at least 300 more terpenes 
are conceivable. Other terpenes are derivable from 
cyclo-protanes, cyclo-butanes, cyclo-pentanes, or two 
and three ring combinations of the greatest variety 
So the possible isomers may easily reach two o1 
three thousand. and we realize that the number of 
identified terpenes is remarkable as it is so small. 


THE ISOPRENE RULE 


From the results of structural analysis there has 
emerged however. a remarkable fact. known as the 
“Tsoprene Rule.” the significance of which is ob- 
scure. yet fascinating. It appears that Nature. in 
synthesizing the terpenes. does not indulge in an 
extravagant use of possible forms, but limits herself 
to one simple procedure, employing a “building 
block” of five carbon atoms. arranged as in iso- 
pentane. or the unsaturated form, isoprene. 

\ 
,_ 
4 


® 
"Daan or 
4 e 


Two molecules of isoprene are then combined, in 
what is known as the “head to tail” arrangement. 
vielding the Cy» chain of 2.6.dimethyl octane. 

° 
e—e-——-® 


/ 


o—o—O0 


As shown in the chart, this open chain is the 
skeleton of many terpene derivatives. But the chain 
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may be folded up, new connections made, and a which the two isoprene groups are distinguished, 
great variety of cyclic forms obtained. from which shows the variety of the known combinations. 

a host of derivatives result, by oxidation. hydrogen- Isoprene groups may, of course, theoretically 
ation, or dehydrogenation. But in almost all cases combine in other ways than the “head to tail” form. 
the original 2.6.dimethyl octane structure remains But such arrangements appear to be uncommon in 


intact and discernible. The accompanying table, in natural compounds. Examples are shown in the 


Terpene Derivatives 


bornylen 


pinene 


pinocarveol 


borneols 
camphors 


myrcene 
ocimene 
citronellol 
geraniol 
nerol 
linalool 
citronellal 


citral 


° 


7? 


° 
| 
* 


| Lo 


| 
7 
ae 


comphene 


corenes 
carol 


corone 


pi, | 


| 
* 
3 
oo 


o 


contharidine 


(irregular ) 
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limonene 
terpinolene 
terpinenes 
phellandrenes 
menthols 
terpineols 
terpinenols 
carvone 
hydrocarvones 
pulegone 
piperitone 
phellandral 
perillic ald. 


menthones 


-* 
“Ne 


fenchene 
fenchyl alcohol 
fenchone 


(irregular) 


cyclogeraniol 


cyclocitral 


myrtenol 
verbenol 
pinene hydrate 
pinol 

myrtenal 
verbenone 
pinocamphone 
carvopinone 


pinocarvone 


9 


° cyclene 
“e 


a 


| 
* 
o ~e 


sobinene 
thujone 
sabinol 
thujol 


unbellulone 


isocyclene 


° 
i 
rat 
od 
os | 
a 


diprene 
sylvestrene 
(irregular) 


isothujone 
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cases of fenchene, sylvestrene, diprene and can- 
tharidine. The structure of fenchone appears to be 
established by synthesis: it may result from re- 
arrangement of some preliminary regular form, as 
sylvestrene results from rearrangement of carene. 
The cyclo-geraniol group has not, I believe, been 
found in nature, but it occurs in more complex 
combination in the carotinoids. 

The prevalence of isoprene as a building unit is 


bisabolene 
tingiberene 
. © cadinene 


ledene 


selinene 


santalene 


alantolactone 
santonine 


artemisine 


Zo~. 2 ‘\ \ 


°o 


. 

i 
bail No 
a "as 


vitamin A 
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Sesquiterpene Derivatives 


caryophyllene (? (does not yield naphthalene derivative) 


Diterpene Derivative 


| iia, samiaciatis 
* ° 





also suggested by the occurrence of series of com- 
pounds, differing by C; or Cio: e.g. Cio, Terpene 
group, Cys. Sesquiterpene group. Coo, Diterpene 
group (resin acids, etc.) Cgo, Triterpene group, 
(sapogenines) C49, Carotinoids. 

Three isoprene groups may be combined to form 
the chain, as shown at the top of the next page. 

This chain has been identified in certain ses- 
quiterpenes and derivatives, e.g., farnesene, farne- 


cadaline C,;sHi« 


eudaline CiHie 


{one C eliminated) 
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sol, nerolidol. Or, the chain may be connected into 
cyclic forms, two of which have been recognized, 
and the structure confirmed by dehydrogenation to 
known naphthalene derivatives. 

The formula for caryophyllene is irregular and 
probably incorrect: the occurrence of an iso-buty! 
group is quite anomalous. 

In the Cp group, the isoprene rule appears to 
hold in the few cases that have been worked out, 
and it has been a useful hypothesis in the study of 
the carotinoids. Carotene, CyoH;«. for example, is 
a chain of eight isoprenes, the last two at each end 
being linked up as in cyclogeraniol: vitamin A is 
one half of the carotene molecule. In the sterine 
group, the rule seems to be less useful. 


Packaging 5 and 10 Cent Items 
P ACKAGING the five and ten cent store item is in 


great part a branch of display advertising. Since 
counter girls in such stores have little or no time to 
“sell” merchandise it becomes the duty of the pack- 
age itself to sell the goods. For that reason each 


good package is designed for open counter display. 


for convenient mass display and for immediate rec- 
ognition of product, value, price and use. 

The annual “5 & 10” packaging contest sponsored 
by the Syndicate Store Merchandiser has always 
judged its entries on that basis. The eighth annual 
contest has just heen completed and the winners an- 
nounced. 

Unlike the previous contests. which matched such 
items as toilet goods with notions in competition 
for the various awards, the present contest avoided 
many inequalities by separating the entries into 
nine merchandise divisions with three awards of 
equal rank presented in each division. As a result. 
all cosmetics were confined into one division, toilet 
goods and drug sundries in another. 

Within each of the nine divisions there was given 
one award for greatest counter display value, an- 
other for best use of materials and a third for great- 
est merchandising value gained from packaging 
design. 

It is interesting to note that in this contest. ten- 
cent merchandise competing with items selling at a 
quarter, half a dollar and even at a dollar, won 15 
of the 28 awards. 

Outstanding among the dime sellers were: Waxy 
Protector nail polish and allied products, Fitch’s 
wave set, Dora May puffs, and SafeWay brush top 
spot remover. The emphasis on each package is 
convenience to the consumer. The W axy Protector 
bottle has a curved back with a finger nail cut-out 
on the label. It permits the consumer to place her 
finger into the bottle curve and see her finger nail 
tinted with the color of the contents. Fitch’s wave 
set has an oblong, instead of a round, bottle neck 
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and permits the comb to be scraped of excessive 
liquid as it is lifted from the bottle. Dora May puffs 
feature a sliding compartment within a transparent 
hood that permits convenient access to the product. 

Among the winning items that sold for more than 
a dime there was the “American Way” powder box. 
which was the only patriotic design to win an 
award, though Carter’s “American Blue” ink sell- 
ing for a dime received honorable mention for 
“ereatest counter display value” in the stationery 
division. The “American Way” powder box dis- 
played some of the characteristics of the more ex- 
pensive items, namely, more durability, use of bet- 
ter material for packaging as well as better design. 

The Pledge nail cream and three other Pledge 
finger nail cream products illustrate an entirely new 
approach in the packaging of this class of merchan 
dise. The collapsible tube is provided with a sell 
feeding tip or a self feeding brush, according to the 
nature of the contents, and has several claimed ad- 
vantages over the bottle and brush type of package. 
When applying this preparation there is less danget 
of spilling and no chance for evaporation. 

The holiday goods and novelties are the best il- 
lustration of what can be done with materials when 
the price range is not limited to ten cents. The Pick- 
wick lace metal basket is a perforated metal basket 
containing bath salts and other toilet articles to 
make an attractive gift set at 25 cents. The minia- 
tures by Surlin, also selling at a quarter. offer 
another example. Plaster cast statuettes clutching 
vials of perfume are sold with precision-made glass 
domes that not only protect the plaster casts from 
breakage but make them attractive ornaments. 


Silica Gel 
A NUMBER of patents have been issued on the use 
of silica gel in dentifrices, cosmetic preparations for 
the face and certain make-up items. In some forms, 
it should be an excellent vehicle for a face mask be- 
cause of its high adsorbing properties. It should 
make an excellent vehicle for toothpaste. In con- 
junction with certain pigments, it may work out 
satisfactorily in make-up. In dry form, finely pul- 
verized, it may find use as a polishing agent or as 
an ingredient in tooth powder. Again, in the gel 
form it may be used as an emulsifier for perfume 
oils for application to the skin as a pomade. Other 
than these direct uses, of course, is the use of silica 
gel as an adsorbing agent for obnoxious gases, as 


a catalytic agent and inert pigment. 


Sachets Not Under Cosmetic Act 


As far as the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act is concerned, cosmetics include only those 
products which are applied to the human body, re- 
ports W. G. Campbell, Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs. He states that according to the information 
available at the present time, sachets are not applied 
to the human body and are, therefore, not cos- 
metics as this term is defined in the act. 
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by JESSE THOMPSON 


Tuis year more than a million American girls, 
turning fourteen will be reaching out for their first 
adventure in glamour. Very likely it will be a bottle 
of Jergens’ lotion, “for soft, romantic hands” or one 
of Dura-Gloss or Cutex nail polish—for the teen-age 
girl usually starts, somewhat experimentally, with 
hand care. Her next move will be more worldly 

a lipstick, Tangee, Flame-Glo or some other: and 
soon, she will be buying facial creams—Pond’s ot 
Woodbury’s—and face powders—Coty’s, Tayton’s 
or Primrose House. 

The majority of these teen-agers will be finding 
their initial beauty adventure at the five-and-ten 
cent stores because more and more in recent years. 
the variety stores, as they are known in the indus- 
try, have come to play god-mother to beginners on 
the glamour trail. 


THE REASON WHY 

There are several product and merchandising rea- 
sons for this. At the variety stores, the teen-age girl 
finds a bewilderingly complete selection of the na- 
tion’s first-line branded beauty preparations in 
small packages, priced mostly at 10 cents. 

The heaping counters give the teen-ager a choice 
of practically any brand her fancy dictates; the 
small price puts the products within easy reach of 
her allowance: and because packages, too, are 
small, she can experiment freely and without waste. 
trying first this then that lipstick, cream or powder 
until she finds the one best suited to her coloring. 
complexion and other characteristics. 

Even more important to the youngsters, perhaps, 
is that fact that the variety store saleswomen are 
capable of giving sound, sensible advice on the 
proper cosmetics to buy and the right ways to use 
them. The five-and-ten cent school of beauty talk 
is direct, sincere, without any of the salon ‘folderol” 
yet not entirely stripped of the ‘flattering’ note. 
“You have a dry skin,” a saleswoman may say. 
“lacking in natural oils. This cream, made specially 
for dry skin conditions, will replace the natural oils 
and keep your skin soft and lovely.” 

By what steps did the variety store reach its pres- 
ent position of influence in matters of beauty and 
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GLAMOUR AT THE 5 AND 10 CENT STORE 


Teen-age girls find initial cosmetic experience at variety stores 
which sold about $100.000.000 in toilet goods in 1940 ... Youth 


market changes advertising copy 















































Variety stores demand good grooming of beauty saleswomen 


glamour, not only with teen-agers but with a great 
majority of older girls and women as well? How- 
ever, before we trace the development of variety 
stores into beauty “centers” and profitable outlets 
for cosmetic and soap manufacturers. let us see 
what this position is. 


RISE OF COSMETICS IN VARIETY STORES 


In 1940, the variety stores sold approximately 
$100.000.000 in toilet goods. This is the estimate of 
buyers of the larger chain store companies. There 
is another estimate, arrived at by computation 
based upon a study made by the Harvard School of 
Business. This figure, $94,250,000, may he ac- 
cepted as the minimum. 


That means that the variety stores did 22!'5 pet 
cent of the U. S. total in cosmetics, soaps and beauty 
preparations. A recent survey of 49 separate items 
showed that in only ten cases did the variety store 
share of the business fall below 25 per cent. And 
in many lines the percentage for unit sales was con 
siderably higher. For example, between 50 and 60 
per cent of the unit sales of depilatories. deodor 
ants, eye lash conditioners were made by variety 
stores; 70 to 80 per cent of powder puffs, mascara. 
cuticle softener, nail polish, polish remover, nail 
whitener and wave set. 

Twenty years ago when the “face-painting” taboo 
was fast breaking down, the variety stores already 
were operating well established toilet goods depart- 
ments. Soaps. dentifrices, face powders and tales 
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were the principal lines. with a small department 
for manicure products which were limited to buff- 
ers, orange sticks and jars of pumice. Not what the 
modern woman would call adequate; but as com- 
plete as might be—for 1920. Such other beauty 
preparations as were then being manufactured were 
still outside the price limit of the 5 and 10. 

In the early 1920's the idea of make up had 
achieved full acceptance and the stream of new 
beauty products swelled apace. Room was made 
on the variety counters for those items which be- 
came popular and which were being packaged in 
“sample” sizes for the 5 and 10 market. The gen- 


eral adoption of the new. small size was one of the 


most important factors in the growth of beauty 
product sales through variety stores. The stimulus 
for the move came as much from variety store buy- 
ers as it did from the manufacturers’ desire to enter 
a rapidly expanding market. 


GREATER PRODUCT VARIETY 

As a result of greater product variety, larger dis- 
plays and increased volume, beauty products began 
to command more attention from variety store mer- 
chandising men. Out of that came related selling, 
another important reason for the variety stores’ 
position in the cosmetic picture. 

Basic in the operation of variety stores is this 
principle: theirs is a service type of selling as dis- 
tinguished from the promotive. The variety store 
offers for sale what its customers want. And they 
want a great number of brands—all of which they 
see advertised. This variety of items, many of them 
naturally “associated,” are displayed close together 
on the counters. The stage was set and related 
selling followed. 


SELLING TWO ITEMS INSTEAD OF ONE 

To show how highly developed related selling has 
hecome, the following paragraph is quoted from a 
sales manual written for variety store saleswomen: 

“Perfumes naturally infer atomizers and gayly 
cut bottles with applicators. They should be sug- 
gested with every purchase of scents. . . . Bath 
items, soaps, powders, naturally suggest toilet 
waters and eau-de-colognes. . . . The selection of 
rouge and make-up gives a key to the customer’s 
personality and should open the way to the sug- 
gestion of a complementary scent.” 

Related selling was further stimulated by the 
manufacturers themselves. The maker of a cleans- 
ing cream might decide to add not only a finishing 
or base cream but also cleansing tissues. A nail 
polish line that sells well may be expanded to in- 
clude a polish remover, cuticle cream and even sets, 
in unending combinations. These additions to a 
family of products are often made because a vari- 
ety store buyer will point out to a manufacturer 
some existing opportunity. Here is the second phase 
of related selling—by “family” rather than by as- 
sociated products. 

Cosmetic manufacturers have thus contributed 
importantly to the development of variety stores as 
beauty centers, by cooperation in the two major 
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factors of package size and the technique of selling. 

Store displays, sales helps, counter cards and 
other promotion material constitute another phase 
of manufacturer cooperation. And so, of course, 
does advertising. 

It was not so long ago that the more mature wo- 
man was considered the logical prospect—the “big” 
market—for cosmetics and beauty preparations. 
And in those days beauty advertising was written 
to that belief. There was much ado about wrinkles, 
crow’s feet, skin faults; the appeal was directed at 
“keeping” that schoolgirl complexion. 


MARKETING TO YOUNG WOMEN 


More recently, cosmetic and toilet goods manu- 
facturers have realized that cosmetic buying begins 
when a girl is 14 or 15, rapidly reaches a peak 
which is maintained for 10 years or so and starts 
dropping off as a woman reaches her late twenties. 
One of the first to uncover and stress this cycle was 
the variety store. 

This marketing revelation combined with variety 
store merchandising progress helped bring about 
two important changes in the technique of adver- 
tising beauty to the consumer. The first was a re- 
versal of the advertising approach. No longer was 
the advertising aimed at the mature woman but at 
the 15 to 30 age groups. The emphasis had shifted 


Two examples of manufacturers’ advertisements which men- 
tion variety store sizes; Flame-Glo is exclusively in this field 
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Variety store patrons want—and get—a large number of brands 


from trying to hold a tapering market to building 
a coming market. 

Once the ads told how complexion faults could 
be remedied and beauty brought back; today’s copy 
takes for granted the beauty is there—and that a 
woman’s desire is to enhance and preserve it. 


THE MODERN APPEAL FOR SALES 


“Bring out that lovelier you,” entices Wood- 
bury’s; while Jergens’ says, “will help prevent dis- 

; 8 P | 
enchanting rough hands”; and Camay phrases the 
thought this way, “women are turning to this won- 


Advertising is directed toward youth, the copy theme being 
that beauty is there and the desire is to enhance, preserve 
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derful new Camay to help them in their search for 
greater loveliness.” 

Again, where yesteryear’s ads talked about re- 
taining figure or complexion, in a tone suggesting 
that both might be in peril, today’s copy accents 
youth and spotlights glamour and romance. 

“Soft hands are loved” —“you will be more glam- 
orous with Princess Pat rouge” 
petition” (Halo Shampoo) 


“You're real com- 
“Be yourself, be natu- 
ral” (Tangee lipstick) are a few examples picked 
from a single issue of a movie magazine. As for the 
youth angle, Ivory soap takes it to its ultimate—a 
direct appeal for “beauty care of your baby days,” 
as exemplified in a recent magazine advertisement 
“We're Twins about our Beauty Care.” 


MANUFACTURERS BUILDING UP THESE OUTLETS 


And here is the second trend in recent beauty 
product advertising. Since manufacturers have es- 
tablished small unit packages as a regular part of 
their production and since they were keying their 
advertising to youth, the 5 and 10’s best beauty 
customers, it made sense for them to feature the 
variety store in their copy. The remarkable thing 
is that the trend has waited so long. 

A number of cosmetic advertisers confine their 
references to the variety store sizes of their prod- 
ucts. Arrid, for instance, mentions “also in 10-cent 
jars”; Campana hand cream features 10 and 20- 
cent sizes; Halo shampoo urges trial of the 10-cent 
sizes; Princess Pat advertises a double-ended lip- 
stick (one end for day wear, one for evening) 
“two lipsticks in one, 25 cents.” 

Others, like Drene and Blondex shampoos and 
Trimal cuticle care, run this line—At drug, depart- 
ment and 10-cent stores. And there are those like 
Tayton’s powder, Nu Nails and Flame-Glo lipstick 
who narrow it down to variety stores exclusively, 
at all 5 and 10-cent stores. 

The total effect of this advertising—appealing to 
youth and featuring variety stores—is to send in- 
creasing numbers of women to churn about the 5 
and 10 counters, to exchange their dimes for pack- 
ages of pulchritude, also, it sends into these stores 
the teen-agersen® quest of beauty adventure. 


HIGHER TYPE OF SALESWOMAN 


They will be well served and, as already noted, 
they will be well advised, for more and more the 
variety store is insisting on a higher type of sales- 
woman for its toilet goods counters. 

The “package-wrapper, money-taker” sort of sales 
girl long ago ceased to be adequate. In fact, she is 
a liability. Here are some of the qualities the beauty 
counter saleswoman must have, according to the 
personnel manager of a large variety chain: 

“She must be of that clean, wholesome-looking 
type which creates the impression of personal dain- 
tiness and good nature. Good grooming is the first 
essential point. A fresh, clear skin, bright intelli- 
gent eyes, hair well cared for and carefully combed, 
hands that are clean, graceful and attractive are the 
things looked for. 

“Voice is an essential consideration. A soft, mod- 
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ulated voice and careful enunciation are much to 
be desired. Gruff voice and bad speech can undo all 
the fine impression good grooming can create. 

“Worldly experience and a good imagination are 
valuable assets. A saleswoman who has seen how 
other people dress and use make-up, who has, per- 
haps, had experience in make-up in the theater, in 
style presentation, can advise her customers author- 
itatively. Imagination helps her see how the items 
she suggests will react to the customer's coloring or 
features. or how the customer can use make-up 
effectively to overcome natural handicaps or ac- 
centuate favorable features. 

“Experience in selling toilet goods is a valuable 
asset to an applicant but not essential. With the 
information provided by the store managers, the 
buyers, manufacturers and by such manuals as 
Chain Store Age’s Toilet Goods Sales Manual, an 
intelligent saleswoman can become familiar with 
the merchandise in short time.” 

A typical advertisement of a cosmetic manufac- 
turer will give an idea of just how manufacturers. 
as a whole, are doing their share in the education of 
the variety store saleswoman. What the stores them- 
selves are doing has taken on added importance 
since the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act became 
effective July 1, 1939. 


\ 


Importance of pH Values 
Ul Pon the degree of acid or alkali content of cos- 


metic preparations depend, to an important extent, 
the stability and effectiveness of those preparations. 
Creams, the pH of which differ greatly from that of 
blood (7 to 7.4) irritate the skin considerably. 


Therefore all cosmetic preparations should, wher- 


ever possible, be checked as to their pH values. To 
do this the indicator method seems to be the most 
suitable, based on the fact that the color of an in- 
dicator changes with the hydrogen ion concentra- 
tion of a liquid. Neutrality being pH = 7, values 
below 7 indicate acidity, and thus the degree of 
acidity is higher as the value is lower. Values above 
7 indicate alkalinity. For instance, a .37 per cent 
solution of hydrogen chloride has a pH of 1 and a 
4 solution of sodium hydroxide a pH of 13. 

Experiments concerning the stability of cosmetics 
showed that a water-in-oil emulsion was particularly 
stable at a pH = 11 to 12.5. When manufacturing 
cold cream the addition of salts resulting in pH 
values of 9.17 or more produced a very satisfac- 
tory quality. Oil-in-water emulsions containing an 
addition of gum Arabic were very stable around 
pH = 1.6 to 10.35, the best being pH = 4.11 to 
4.28. 

Some experts prefer cosmetic preparations of acid 
character to those of alkaline nature inasmuch as 
the latter destroys the acid film of the skin and as 
the former (the acid types), should even have a 
germicidal effect, as germs only thrive at pH values 
of 8 and above. Incidentally, for hair washes the 
best value is considered to be around pH = 5.5 to 
6.—Schimmel Briefs. 
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Easy Selling Ahead 


THE necessity of keeping salesmen on edge even 
in the seller’s market which lies ahead was stressed 
at the third annual Chicago Sales Congress. Several 
speakers pointed out that the fighting spirit must 
be maintained to prevent them from getting soft in 
the lush days ahead. 

A. H. Motley asserted that Germany, looking 
ahead to the days when it can lay down the sword 
and take up the traveling case, is training univer- 
sity students by the thousand for the conquest of 
markets in the post-war world. 

It is high time, Mr. Motley declared, that the 
salesman be given his rightful place in the sun—- 
that the profession be accorded the dignity and 
prestige that it deserves. In short, he believes that 
the moment has arrived when a job of “selling 
salesmanship” must be undertaken, that the sales- 
men of the future may be recruited from the best 
brains in the country, and that youngsters shall be 
awakened to the glory of carrying Uncle Sam’s 
goods to the far corners of the earth, and of making 
great economic contributions to American life. 

This educational process, Mr. Motley said, might 
well start with the families of salesmen and sales 
executives, most of whom now regard their bread- 
winner as closely related to Jesse James. 

Major Nichol, who inaugurated the sales con- 
gress, which attracted 500 executives from in and 
out of Chicago, indicated that one of the problems 
of the immediate future is to prevent over-selling, 
which has repercussions almost as fatal as in the 
case of the life insurance agent who sold so much 
insurance to one man that the latter worked him- 
self to death trying to pay the premiums. He said 
that sales directors must anticipate the day when the 
boom is over, and maintain the same keen edge on 
their sales tools which has been developed by a 
decade of hard sledding. 

“The coming easy days,” he said, “may be good 
for the salesman’s pocketbook, but they are going 
to be hard on his soul. We have the duty of in- 
creasing selling effectiveness and thus eliminating 
waste in distribution. The right product can be 
sold under any conditions. The right sales organ- 
izations can sell their way out of a depression, and 
more than one now thriving business owes its pros- 
perity to the era of hard times which seems to have 
come to an end.” 

Major Nichol emphasized the analytical duties of 
the sales manager, who must constantly ask himself 
“Why?” Leading questions which begin with this 
three-letter word are: 

“Why aren’t we selling more goods? 

“Why don’t our men earn more money for them- 
selves?” 

“Why don’t our salesmen sell the entire line?” 

Explaining that a sale is merely a meeting of the 
minds, Maj. Nichol said that one way of maintain- 
ing morale during the prospective boom is to insist 
that salesmen move higher quality merchandise and 
that they open up new prospects and customers and 
hold them by frequent contacts. 
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CORN REMEDIES 
To cease representing that the 
product 
1... relieves, instantly, the pain 
caused by corns, sore toes, cal- 
louses, bunions or tender spots 
on the feet caused by new o1 
tight shoes or gives any relief 
from such conditions except 
during the time that the prod- 
uct is worn. 

(Scholl Mfg. Co., “Dr. 

Zino-Pads,” Cease 


Order No. 4241) 
COSMETICS 
To cease representing that the 
product 
1...penetrates the skin or 
penetrates to the bottom of the 
pores of the skin. 
2...sinks into the pores of 
the skin and then by reverse 
action flushes out the 
matter. 


Scholl's 
and Desist 


waste 


3...is as efficacious on an oily 
skin as on a dry skin except 
that it will clean an oily skin 
at least to the same extent as a 
a dry skin. 

1...refines the pores of the 
skin or corrects or removes the 
cause of enlarged pores. 
5...refreshes tired cells of 
the skin or brings new life to 
such cells. 

6...safeguards beauty glands 
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or returns them to activity. 


(Lady Esther, Ltd., Cease and 

Desist Order No. 3917) 
7...brings “improvement im- 
mediately” in facial contour, 


jaw line or flabby skin. 
(Barbara Gould, Inc., Stip. No. 
2888) 
8... will hair growth, 
make beautiful hair or other- 
wise favorably affect the growth 
or texture of the hair, or will 
cause dark colored skin to be- 
come lighter in color or will 
eliminate pimples, blackheads 
or other skin blemishes. ( Pic- 
torial representation of such 
claims, especially “before” and 
“after” use is also banned.) 
(Tyson & Co., Inc., 
Vo. 2910) 
9...will overcome or is of 
value in treating oily shine or 
oiliness of the face, in excess 
of temporarily removing accu- 
mulated oil from the skin sur- 
face. 
10... neutralizes fatty 
acid or other acid accumula- 
tions on the skin in the same 
way that milk of magnesia 
neutralizes acid in the stomach. 
(Charles H. Phillips Chem. 
Co., “Phillips Milk of Mag- 
nesia Cleansing Cream” and 
“Phillips Milk of Magnesia 
Texture Cream,” Cease and 
Desist Order No. 3959) 


cause 


Stipulation 


excess 





COSMETIC TABOOS 








lo cease representing that 
L...the dark skin of colored 
persons is not their true color, 
or implying that the pigment 
of the skin is not of a perma- 
nent nature or that the color 
may be lightened or changed 
by the application of creams or 
lotions to the surface of the 
skin. 

(Tyson & Co., Ine., 

Vo. 2910) 
2...dirt from the outside gets 
into or under the skin or be- 
imbedded or fills the 
pores of the skin to the bottom. 
3...blackheads are imbedded 
dirt or are anything other than 
waxy skin secretions, the ex- 
terior surfaces of which are 
discolored by exterior dirt. 
L...the cause of an oily skin 
is the same as the cause of a 
dry skin. 


Stipulation 


comes 


5...soap and water are injuri- 


ous to the skin or that they 
dry the skin except tempora- 
rily. 

6...dry skin is an old skin. 
7...dry skin is the cause of 
all wrinkles or that it is the 
cause of any wrinkles without 
specifying such wrinkles as 
the kind of wrinkles that are 
caused by a dry skin; that all 
tiny lines become wrinkles, or 
that any tiny lines become 


NAMES, CLAIMS AND 
WORDS which must NOT 


be used .. . Digest of all recent 


. . . Compilation by Nathan R. Abelson 






prohibitions in stipulations and 
cease and desist orders, classified un- 


der product headings for easy reference 


wrinkles without accompany- 
ing the statement with a truth- 
ful explanation as to the kind 
or kinds of tiny lines which 
may or do become wrinkles. 
(Lady Esther, Ltd., Cease and 
Desist Order No. 3917) 
8... cosmetic preparations con- 
taining mineral oil forms a 
film which seals in the dirt, 
causing blackheads, white- 
heads and enlarged pores. 
(Physicians Formula Cosmet- 
ics, Inc., Stipulation No. 2921) 
9...cosmetics contain unde- 
sirable or unflattering colors, 
or colors which give a harsh 
or aged appearance. 
10...any color has been fil- 
tered out of or removed from 
House of Westmore cosmetics. 
11... the selectivity of cosmet- 
ics in the reflection or trans- 
mission of color is a discov- 
ery or a secret. 

(House of Westmore, 
Stipulation No. 02667) 
12... there is a disease or con- 
dition properly described as 

“acid skin.” 


Inc., 


13... “acid skin” causes skin 
blemishes, blackheads, en- 
larged pores, oily shine or dry, 
scaly roughness. 

14...the neutralization of a 
normal fatty acid or other acid 
on the skin is 


accumulation 
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necessary tu the maintenance 

of a healthy skin condition. 
(Charles H. Phillips Chem. Co., 
“Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Cleansing Cream” and “Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia Texture 
Cream,” Cease and Desist Or- 
der No. 3959) 


EYELASH AND EYE 
PRODUCTS 

70 cease representing that the 
product 

1... will preserve or improve 
eyesight or keep the eyes clean 
or healthy. 
2...may be 
everyone. 
3... will cure or promote the 
cure of ulcer of the cornea, 
iritis, ptergium, pterygium, in- 
terstitial keratitis, trachoma, 


used safely by 


dimmed or blurred vision, gran- 


ulated eyelids, spots before the 
eyes, and smarting, burning, 
watering of the eyes, or any 
other disease of the eye, ex- 
cept that the advertiser is not 
prohibited from representing 
that these preparations may 
be used to temporarily relieve 
mild inflammation of the eye 
when such inflammation is not 
caused by or associated with 
any systemic or diseased con- 
dition. 
(The 
Cease 
3350) 
4...gives the same effect and 
eye-appeal that movie and 
stage stars get. 
5...is made according to a 
secret formula. 
6...cannot be detected or dis- 
tinguished from the user’s nat- 
ural eye shading, unless such 
statements are limited to those 
instances where the product is 
properly used. 
7...cannot possibly harm the 
eyes. 
(Affiliated Products, Inc., “Del- 
ica Brow,” Stipulation No. 
02170) 
8... will prevent or ward off 
eyestrain due to driving, atten- 
dance at movies, reading, sew- 
ing, or other excessive uses of 
the eyes. 
9...will prevent irritation of 
the eyes due to exposure to 
dust, sun, or light glare, or 
possesses any therapeutic value 
with respect to irritation of the 
eyes in excess of furnishing 
relief, 
(The Murine Co., Inc., “Mu- 
rine,’ Cease and Desist Order 


No. 4076) 


DePew Chemical 
and Desist Order 


ca., 
No. 


HAIR AND DANDRUFF 

TREATMENT 

To cease representing that the 

product 

1... contains expensive oils. 
(Tyson & Co., Inc., Stipulation 
No. 2910) 
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2...contains no harmful dye 

or that it is safe. 

To cease representing that 

1...bad nerves are the para- 

mount cause of all gray hair. 
(LaRue Laboratories, Stipula- 
tion No. 2874) 

2...the action of the product 

is similar to or the same as 

nature’s action in removing 

color from the hair. 
(Beutalure, Inc., 
No. 02609) 

To cease 

1...use of the word “tonic” 

as a part of the product trade 

name. 
(Beutalure, 


No. 02609) 


Stipulation 


Inc., Stipulation 


HAIR RINSE 

To cease representing that the 

product 

1...is a vegetable product. 

2... accomplishes the same re- 

sults as a lemon rinse. 
(Marcus-Lesoine, Inc., Stipula- 
tion No. 02596) 


LIPSTICK 

To cease representing that the 

product 

1...ends “that painted look.” 

2...cannot make one look 

painted. 

3...contains no pigment or 

paint. 

4... was created at the request 

of America’s most prominent 

actresses. 

5...is permanent. 
(The George WP. 


Luft Co., 


aie coe were 
Toweliness 1 


“Tangee,” Stip. No. 02655) 
PERFUMES 
To cease the use of the words 
1...“Honolulu, Hawaii,” 
“Aloha Lei” or other words 
implying that the product is of 
Honolulu or Hawaiian origin. 
2...“Pikake” alone or in con- 
nection with the word “Para- 
dise” implying that the prod- 
uct has been made or com- 
pounded from the Hawaiian 
flower of that name. 

(The House of Hollywood, 

Stipulation No. 2967) 


REDUCING CLAIMS 
DRUGS 
To cease representing that the 
product 
1... possesses any therapeutic 
value beyond that of a cathar- 
tic or laxative. 
2...contains no dehydration 
drugs. 
(Le Glor Co., Cease and De- 
sist Order No. 4031) 


SKIN LOTION 
To cease representing that the 
product 
1... leaves no artificial coat- 
ing or stickiness on the skin. 
2...has a bleaching or whit- 
ening effect on the skin, or 
makes the hands shades whiter 
or lighter. 

(Bauer & Black, “Velure Van- 


ishing Lotion,” Cease and De- 
sist Order No, 3894) 


S Bien 
3 

N : 
a 


Before 


FTC disapproved of these lines "60% of all women 
were born blonde!" and "Golden Hair Wash restores 


After 


SOAPS—COSMETICS 
7'o cease representing that the 
product 
1...is a remedy for dryness, 
roughness, eczema or acne. 
2... prevents and corrects skin 
disfigurements. 
3...rejuvenates the texture of 
the skin. 
4...is a skin normalizer ot 
that it restores a distinguish- 
able measure of baby skin 
blush and freshness to the skin 
by restoring skin lipids. 
5...contains “Vitamin F.” 
To cease representing that 
1... because of modern living 
habits or conditions including 
washing or bathing of the face. 
indispensable fatty acids are 
removed from the skin. 
2...substantial quantities of 
Vitamin E and the so-called 
“Vitamin “F” can be _ intro- 
duced into and absorbed by 
the system by means of local 
application. 

(Imogene Sheperd, Litd., Cease 

and Desist Order No. 3625) 


SOAPS—LAUNDERING 
To cease representing that 
1...any test as to the mild- 
ness of Ivory Soap as com- 
pared with any competitively 
sold soaps shows that Ivory 
Soap is the purer soap or 
otherwise representing that the 
mildness of a soap is indica- 
tive of its purity. 
(The Procter and Gamble Co., 
“Ivory Soap,” Stip. No. 02628) 


the natural radiant shades to your hair" in the 
copy at left; copy at right conforms with rulings. 
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ESSENTIAL OIL PRODUCTION 


How to grow various plants required in making essen- 


tial oils for perfumes and flavors, for which there are 


Wit the present world situation, which after 
all reflects the whole globe supply of raw materials 
for the perfume and flavoring industries, never 
before have the great American industries so keenly 
felt the necessity of independence from foreign 
supplies. It is a necessity for all American indus- 
tries to be independent of raw materials. 

In the flavoring and perfume industries, we felt 
this necessity during the first World War. Since 
that time, we have definitely become independent 
in the production of aromatic chemicals such as 
alcohols, esters, aldehydes, ketones and lactones, 
as well as many other chemicals. 


U. S. ESSENTIAL OILS EXPORTED TO EUROPE 

While we have gained complete independence in 
the production of aromatic chemicals, we still de- 
pend on foreign sources for the supply of most 
essential oils. Some essential oils were made in the 
United States from the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury. Products such as wintergreen, sweet birch, 
and sassafras were distilled in crude stills. Since 
then the manufacture of these products has grown 
extensively. Some of these essential oils were ex- 
ported to Europe before the second World War. 

This country is in a position at the present time 
to supply not only the United States but also the 
world with essential oils such as orange and lemon 
for which not so long ago we depended exclusively 
upon importation from Italy or Spain. The pro- 
duction of such oils has grown to enormous pro- 
portions. However, the essential oils in the United 
States are produced only in a limited variety. 


PRODUCTION OF VARIOUS U. S. ESSENTIAL OILS 

Oil of peppermint is being produced in upper 
New York state, Indiana and Michigan. Produc- 
tion also has been recently developed in the north- 





no perfect synthetic substitutes . . . First steps outlined 


by DR. ALEXANDER KATZ 


Chief Chemist, Florasynth Laboratories, Hollywood, Calif. 


ern Pacific states of Oregon and Washington. Oil 
sweet birch and sassafras are produced in North 
and South Carolina. Recently some dill weed oil 
has been produced in small quantities in Oregon, 
Washington and Montana. It is possible to develop 
the production of dill weed oil in the United States 
to make us entirely independent of foreign sup- 
plies. 

Citrus oils such as lemon, orange and grapefruit 
are produced in California to the greatest extent. 
There are some oils also produced in Florida and 
Texas. 

It is not the object of this article to go into a 
discussion of the products which are already pro- 
duced in the United States. The purpose is to point 
out that it is very necessary to promote the growth 
of materials for the manufacturing of essential oils 
which are required in the production of flavors and 
perfumes, for which there are at the present time 
no perfect synthetic substitutes. 


PRODUCING SYNTHETIC BERGAMOT 


Bergamot oil could be produced synthetically 
from materials obtainable in the United States. A 
high grade of linalyl acetate, methyl anthranilate, 
geranyl acetate and synthetic hydrocarbons will 
produce a desirable substitute when blended in the 
proper proportions. Naturally, we still have to de- 
pend on foreign markets for linalool, which is made 
either from Brazilian or Cayenne Bois de Rose (rose 
wood), or from Mexican linaloe oil. But this is 
not so bad, for we at least have them in the western 
hemisphere, and as long as the western hemisphere 
will be kept out of war—and we sincerely trust 
this will be so—we will be in a position to ob- 
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tain raw materials for making linalool and its 
derivatives. 

While I was in the Soviet Union in 1937 as con- 
sultant for the perfumery and flavoring industries, 
| observed a very interesting situation in regard 
to the utilization of coriander oil, in quantity 
production, as a basic material for the manufacture 
of aromatic chemicals. 

In connection with this, it is worth repeating 
that in my article in THE AMERICAN PERFUMER of 
December, 1937, page 70, I mentioned the extent 
of the use of coriander oil in the Soviet Union 
which made it self-sufficing and that it did not 
have to depend on foreign markets. It should be 
remembered that in 1937-38 coriander went up in 
price to $20 per pound. The reason for this rise 
in price was that the Soviet government did not 
particularly care to export coriander seeds nor 
coriander oil, since they decided to use coriander 
themselves to meet the requirements for the pro- 
duction of perfume, cosmetic and flavoring ma- 
terials in their own country. An excerpt of this 
article is as follows: 

“The Soviet production of coriander oil is very 
large, although they don’t expect to satisfy the 
world’s demands in the near future, as they con- 
sume the oil themselves, using it as basic material 
in the production of linalool, linalyl acetate, decyl 
aldehyde, decyl alcohol, geraniol, citral, ionone, 
alpha and beta ionones, methyl ionone, and citro- 
nellol, and they are experimenting in the production 
of hydroxicitronellal and dimethyl and diethyl ace- 
tals of hydroxicitronellals. They are also experi- 
menting quite successfully in the production of 
farnesol using coria: ‘er oil as a base. 

“The above mentioned aromatic chemicals pro- 
duced from coriander oil are not as economical as 
they would be if produced from their commercial 
sources such as bois de rose, citronella and lemon- 
grass oil, but they are better and finer, having the 
finer odor, without any harshness whatsoever.” 

I am repeating this in order to point out the 
possibilities of becoming absolutely independent of 
the supply of raw materials, irrespective of world 
conditions. 

Although coriander oil is more expensive than 
bois de rose or lemongrass oils, used in producing 
aromatic chemicals mentioned by me, it still will 
give us some independence in case of necessity. It is 
worth while mentioning here that all of these deriva- 
tives made from coriander oil are far superior to 
the materials made from lemongrass, bois de rose. 
or citronella oil. 

It is true that from small laboratories in the 
United States prior to the war, our industry has 
grown to gigantic plants. This development was 
made possible by the simultaneous growth of the 
demand for perfume and flavoring materials. The 
demand for better smelling toilet preparations and 
better tasting foods has created the necessity for 
developing the industry to what it has become in 
recent years. 

This development was made possible by chemists 
and artistic compounders. The former knew the 
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chemicai compounds of the product, and the latter 
knew how to blend the compounds in such a way 
as to produce the best results. 

This article is intended to bring to the attention 
of American growers the possibilities of developing 
the essential oil industry in this country, particu- 
larly of those materials which heretofore were only 
products of importation. It is desirable to produce 
the following essential oils in the United States, 
in addition to those mentioned before: anise, sweet 
basil, mustard, yssope, coriander, lovage, marjoram, 
melissa, juniper, carrot seed, black pepper, petro- 
sel, caraway, fennel, tarragon, dill seed, and dill 
weed. 

v 

PLANTS AND HOW TO GROW THEM 

ANISE SEED—This plant belongs to the family of 
Umberlliferae. It is a one-year plant with white, 
thin, soft roots and a long stem which sometimes 
reaches the height of 50 centimeters. The plant 
has three different kinds of leaves in its foliage. On 
the top of the plant the leaf is very thin and is tri- 
foliate. The middle of the plant bears leaves which 
are somewhat feather-like. The leaves at the bottom 
of the plant near the root have a heart-like shape. 
The flowers of anise are white, forming a five- 
pointed cup. The seed is egg-shaped in appearance 
and covered with a fuzz which is plainly seen under 
a microscope. 

The origin of anise is not exactly known. There 
are some indications that it came from Asia Minor, 
and others that it came from Egypt. However, it 
is now found in large quantities in Asia Minor and 
the region of the Mediterranean. At the present 
time, anise is grown in practically all parts of the 
world. Most of the markets are supplied by China; 
however, a large amount is produced in Russia as 
well as Germany, Moravia, Bohemia, Scandinavia, 
France, Spain, Bulgaria, Holland and Turkey. 

There are a lot of districts in the United States 
which will be suitable for the cultivation of anise, 
particularly the Pacific Northwest around Washing- 
ton and Oregon. It would also be possible to cul- 
tivate it around the region of the Great Lakes. The 
northern region around Wisconsin and Minnesota 
will not be an appropriate place as the temperature 
is too low. It is very essential that the soil should 
not be too wet during the flowering period in order 
to expect a good yield. 

Approximately 100 acres of cultivated anise yield 
2,000 pounds of anise fruit. If the climatic condi- 
tions are proper, the yield might be greatly in- 
creased. Plantations intended for the cultivation of 
anise should be gotten ready in autumn in order 
not to have too many weeds. It is very essential 
to seed the anise in the early spring when the 
ground is just about dry. During the summer, it is 
important to turn up the soil and watch out for 
the weeds. 

Only the ripened seeds of the anise should be 
used in the production of its essential oil. Anisette 
liqueur can be made from the essential oil which is 
derived from these seeds. 

The essential oil could be used in many combina- 
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tions in baking and in the candy industry. It is 
used in the production of licorice flavor and also 
as a flavor in cough drops, medicines and dental 
preparations such as tooth powder and tooth paste. 
Anise oil contains from 80 per cent to 95 per cent 
anethol (terpeneless anise oil which is also used 
for the same purpose as anise oil). From anethol, 
anisic aldehyde (aubepine) could be produced 
which is used extensively in various perfume 
combinations such as lilac, lily, hyacinth, and a 
good many others. Aubepine is also used in smali 
quantities in the production of synthetic strawberry 
flavor. For pharmaceutical purposes, anise syrup 
and tincture of anise are made and used in pre- 
venting and curing dysentery. 

The most important component of anise seeds 
is the essential oil. The largest yield of essential 
oil is obtained from Italian and Spanish seeds. The 
normal expectancy of yield of oil is from 2 per 
cent to 3 per cent. The harvest is reaped around 
the middle of August. The best time to gather 
the seeds is early in the morning and late in the 
evening. This gathering should be done carefully 
in order not to lose the seeds. The harvested plants 
are put together with the top of the flower up. The 
anise bundles then are allowed to lay several days 
in the field to ripen and to dry. It is very essential 
not to have the anise moistened by rain at this 
time in order to prevent molding and discoloration. 

After ripening. the anise plants are taken to the 
thresher where the seeds are separated from the 
rest of the plant. After this has been accomplished, 
the anise seeds are assorted and impurities, such 
as other plants and earth which might be present, 
are removed. For this particular purpose, a special 
blower is used. A sifter can also be used. The mesh 
in the sifter is such that it will not allow other 
seeds and impurities to go through it. 


SWEET BASIL--This plant is one of the family of 
Labiatae. \t represents a grass-like plant reaching 
the height of 20 inches. The stem is very fluffy 
but is bare towards the root. The flowers are white. 
They come off the upper leaves, forming long 
bunches similar to grapes. The fruit itself is a 
single nut-like seed. 

The plant originated in East India and Ceylon. 
It is grown extensively in southern France, Ger- 
many and Spain. Lately, it has also been cultivated 
successfully in Russia. California, Florida, and 
the Pacific Northwest would be desirable locations 
for the cultivation of this product in the U. S. 

Sweet basil transplants should be put directly 
into the ground; seeds should not be used. During 
the time of vegetation, it is very esential to remove 
any kind of weeds. After harvest, only the green 
parts of sweet basil can be utilized for distillation. 
Oil sweet basil can be used as a condiment. It is 
also used extensively in the preparation of such 
liqueurs as Benedictine and Chartreuse and to im- 
part the sweet note to modern perfumes of French 
type. It is practically indispensable in the prepara- 
tion of fine perfumes for face powder. 

The yield of the oil from the leaves and from 





the flowers is approximately 1 per cent. The stems 
have a very small quantity of oil which is also 
distilled with a very small yield of approximately 
0.025 per cent. 


YSSOPE—This plant is of the family of Hyssopus 
Oficinalis L. The plant grows on a stalk which is 
from 12 to 20 inches in height. The leaves of the 
plant which are formed on opposite sides of the 
stem look like spears. Most of the flowers of the 
plant are light blue. but sometimes they are red 
and white. Yssope is cultivated on the dry slopes 
of southern Europe and middle Asia. The plant 
is perishable and requires special cultivation. For 
the production of essential oils, the whole plant 
above the surface of the ground is suitable. 

The yssope plant or its essential oil is used in 
the production of liqueurs. This oil is indispensable 
in the production of such liqueurs as Benedictine 
and Chartreuse in order to get the true flavor of 
these liqueurs. It is also used for culinary purposes, 
in which case an essence is produced from the es- 
sential oil. Having a spicy odor, it can be also 
used in perfumery in modern creations where the 
spice aroma is desired. 

The amount of essential oil derived from the 
plant varies from .3 per cent to 1 per cent. It 
is important to gather the plant in the beginning of 
the flowering period. After gathering, the plant 
should be kept in the shade to dry. If the plant is 
produced in large quantities, it is advisable to dry 
it artificially in order to avoid any possible pre- 
cipitation in the form of dew or rain falling on it. 

The quality of the product depends on the dry- 
ness. It should be absolutely free from sand, earth 
and weeds. Following the drying process, it is 
advisable to keep the plant in a dry and well ven- 
tilated warehouse. The essential oil, which is dis- 
tilled by means of live steam or with water, is of 
a yellowish green color and has a distinct taste of 
the plant itself. The specific gravity of the oil is 
0.883 to 0.932. 


CORIANDER—This is a member of the grass family 
of Umbelliferae. It is also known as Coriandrum 
Sativum L. The plant consists of a long, round 
stem with trifoliate leaves. The flowers are of white 
or rose color. The bulb has five points and the fruit 
is in the form of a bell. The seed is albumenous. 
The plant blooms from June until the end of 
August. 

Coriander grows in southern Europe, Tueringen, 
Asia Minor, Turkestan, Moravia, Morocco and 
India. In the Soviet Union, it is grown in the 
region of northern Caucasus and around the Volga 
River: the corresponding climatic conditions in 
the United States would be California, western 
Arizona, Florida, and the Pacific Northwest. 

Coriander seed or its essential oil is one of the 
most important ingredients in the production of 
gin. Linalool is one of the most important constit- 
uents of coriander oil. The yield of the oil from 
the seed is from 1% per cent to 1 per cent, and 
the linalool content is up to 70 per cent of the 
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vil. The seeds contain also approximately 20 per 
cent of fixed oil. The fixed oil can be utilized 
for the production of soap and other materials. 

The best harvest of coriander is before the plant 
is in full bloom and when about 75 per cent of 
the coriander becomes ripe. It is well to take into 
consideration that the unripe plant contains an 
unknown aldehyde which is very unpleasant in 
odor. This aldehyde either polymerizes or oxidizes 
when ripening occurs and then the linalool content 
increases. Therefore, in order to get the proper 
aroma and taste in coriander, it is very essential 
to gather the plant while it is ripe. 

The greatest amount of linalool will be obtained 
then and the aldehyde will be eliminated. For large 
scale production, a thresher which will separate the 
seeds from the plant is the most desirable equip- 
ment. The reaped plants are kept in small bunches 
and placed toward the sun. In this way, the plant 
is left from six to ten days for drying and ripening. 
The coriander should be matured and dried under 
a shed if it is gathered in places of high precipita- 
tion. 

Before coriander seeds are ground for distilla- 
tion, it is essential to eliminate all the foreign 
material, such as sand, weeds and earth, as the odor 
value is very susceptible to changes in the presence 
of other plants. The seeds before distillation should 
contain approximately 12 per cent moisture. The 
product which is acceptable in the United States 
from foreign countries should not contain more 
than seven per cent to ten per cent ash, of which 
not more than one and one-half per cent is insoluble 
in hydrochloric acid. Furthermore, the seeds com- 
ing into the United States must answer the follow- 
ing specifications: 

They should not contain more than ten per cent 
split seeds, nor more than ten per cent of unripe 
seeds. They should not contain more than three 
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“I'd like to see something dainty for myself in bath salts." 
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per cent impurities, and it is understood that the 
impurities are earth, sand, and dust, and the re- 
mains of stalk, leaves, stems and empty seeds. They 
should not contain more than six per cent of a 
mixture of other plants. Of this tctal six per cent 
seeds of weeds of other plants which are allowable 
must not contain plants yielding other essential 
oils. To these belong the whole and broken seeds 
of anise, fennel and others. 

The seeds should be passed through a sifter with 
round openings of 1.5 mm. in diameter. It is very 
important to store the seeds in a dry and well ven- 
tilated place. 


L 
Alcohol Tax Burden 
Way should alcohol used for industrial purposes 


carry so great a burden of taxation? asks John H. 
Beach, president of the Flavoring Extract Manu- 
facturers Assn. 

In a bulletin to members he says, in part: 

All representatives should be contacted and the 
facts of this report placed before them in an effort 
to secure a tax differential on alcohol used for 
industrial purposes. 

Here are some interesting figures which are based 
upon one carload of 72 drums containing 54 gal- 
lons each—making a total of 3888 gallons. 


Distillers selling price per gal- 
lon is . $0.29!/2 x 3888 — $ 1,146.96 
Tax per wine gallon is $5.70 x3888 — $22,161.60 


. $5.991/2 $23,308.56 
Tax is 19.32 times greater than distillers selling 
price. 
Let’s consider the tank car of 6,000 gallons. 


Distillers selling price is $0.23'/2 x 6000 — $ 1,410.00 
Tax is $5.70 x 6000 — $34,200.00 


$5.93'/2 $35,610.00 

Tax is 24.25 times greater than distillers selling 
price. 

The above burdensome tax on alcohol used for 
industrial purposes is exactly the same as that 
which is levied on alcoholic beverages. 

Every single country in the world and many 
states in the United States recognize the fairness 
of taxing alcohol for necessities like medicines or 


Total cost 


Total cost 


extracts at a lower rate than alcohol used in bev- 
erages. 

The federal government until 1934 always recog- 
nized this distinction. Reduction of the tax will 
mean a saving to the consumer of 15 per cent in 
the price she pays for vanilla extract and 30 per 
cent in the case of lemon or orange extract. As 
flavoring extracts are sold on a very competitive 
basis, there is no question that the saving is passed 
along to the consumer. 

Advices from Washington indicate that despite 
the general likelihood of any tax reductions, it is 
not only possible but probable that relief will be 
granted from this excessive tax burden on alcohol 
for industrial purposes. The F. E. M. A. Alcohol 
Tax Committee has been doing yeoman service for 
the industry and results may be expected. 
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A curved wall of wood, painted white, forms one side of shop 


Model Perfume Shop 
THe perfume shop of Alain-Ritchie at 21 E. 61 St.. 


New York, N. Y., is an excellent example of what 
may be done with small and odd-sized space by a 
retail organization or a manufacturer to make a 
tasteful, a convenient and an inviting display and 
salesroom. 

The shop had to be simple and straightforward 
to point up and show the merchandise. Expense 
had to be kept at a minimum and the best possible 
use had to be made of the available space, 10x24 ft. 

To accomplish the foregoing purposes, the floor 
was covered in squares of dark blue and light 
green linoleum. The left wall was covered with 
square-shaped tinsel mirrors, to increase the ap- 
parent size of the shop. The display case, fastened 


to the wall, has a white exterior, mirrored edges, 


cyclamen pink interior and incorporates a clear 
glass shelf. Vertical cabinet supports are lacquered 


Mirrors on left wall give the shop an appearance of greater 
size and provide background for colorful display cases 


in ink blue as are the hinged doors of the white 
storage cabinet beneath. The curved wall shown 
in the photograph is of wood, painted a glossy 
white. A door built as part of this wall gives access 
to rear and downstairs storage space. Clear glass 
display shelves are curved to fit this wall and are 
supported by white painted metal brackets. Wil- 
liam & Harrell who designed and furnished the 
shop also designed the chairs which are covered 
in magenta velvet. The display table, topped with 
clear glass, has a marbleized finish. 

The tide of pedestrian traffic was studied in ad- 
vance and the front of the store was designed so as 
to take advantage of this. As will be noted in the 
sketch, the show window is designed to catch the 
eye of the passerby. 


Diagram of perfume shop, using small and odd-sized space 
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Comment on interesting new chem- 


ical developments and their appli- 


cation in the creation and manu- 


facture of toilet preparations 


by MAISON G. p—ENAVARRE 


Hand Creams— Unless you actually 
have tried it out, butyl stearate as a 
glycerine substitute promises to give 
you a real surprise. From | to 2 per 
or for that 
vanishing cream—will 


cent in your hand cream 
matter any 
give you some interesting effects. It 
is not expensive, either. 


Lanolin Situation— The lanolin sit- 
uation has eased somewhat because 
of the discontinuance of use of un- 
refined lanolin in certain large indus- 
tries, thus making available larger 
quantities of the raw material for re- 
fining and sale to the drug and cos- 
Keep well 
stocked, however. The lanolin situ- 
itself in 
bases based on lanolin isolates. 


metic manufacturers. 


ation reflects absorption 


Wax Bulletin—Sixty-odd pages of 
information on waxes that you can’t 
afford to be without. Copy will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request 
just another part of the service! 


Hardening of Shaving Cream— | f 
you have been bothered with harden- 
ing of lather type shaving cream dur- 
ing warm weather, why not try a 
mucilage of sodium alginate to re- 
place a like amount of water and part 
of the glycerine? You will be amazed 
at the stabilizing effect it has in some 
cases. It also has an effect of stabiliz- 
ing the lather formed during shaving. 
Commercial sorbitol syrup is another 
ingredient possessing a_ stabilizing 
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effect on lather by keeping the bub- 
throughout — the 
These new things should be investi- 


bles moist shave. 

gated and not passed off as “just an- 
. ” s 

other material to sell. 


Raspberry Crystals—A_ fellow has 
just made a chemical he calls rasp- 
berry crystals for lack of a more de- 
scriptive name. The chemical has the 
rich smell of raspberries and does 
some interesting things to face pow- 
der. The crystals are alcohol solu- 
ble and somewhat labile as regards 
heat. Otherwise they show promise 
in producing some nice effects. 


Odorless Depilatery— It is now pos- 
sible to obtain an odorless depilatory 
having all the desirable properties of 
without their 
drawbacks. The preparation is a nice 
creamy mixture that women will not 
mind using. The product is available 


sulfide preparations 


through a major private label house 
which has patents pending covering 
this product. 


Eye Wash— A point commonly over- 
looked in making eye wash is to ren- 
der it too acid or alkaline. Then, too. 
some preparations are not isotonic 
with the tear fluid which lubricates 
the eyeball. An eye wash brought to 
a pH of say 7.25 that is isotonic with 
tear fluid does not burn or irritate 
the eye. And another thing—pre- 
serve the eye wash. Sometime just 
take a look at the luxuriant mold 


growth appearing in some bottles of 
eye wash found on drug store shelves. 
I’ve seen some /ulus. 


Artificial Rubber— In former times 
there were many applications for rub- 
ber in a cosmetic plant, but rubber 
couldn’t be used because of the effect 
of oils and fats upon it. It is now pos- 
sible to use synthetic or artificial rub- 
ber in place of the real thing. The 
handling of oils with the new arti- 
ficial rubber hose is an established 
fact. There are probably other ap- 
plications for synthetic rubber in 
your plant. 

Deodorant Creams—Much activity 
promised this summer. Have you put 
yourself in line and ready? You're 
going to see some new stunts you’ve 
never suspected. Better do a little in- 
venting yourself .. . if you want to 
cash in and you had better do 
it now. 


To Melt Fats—A_ chocolate melter 
made of stainless steel. recently de- 
veloped for the ice cream trade, has 
application in melting fats for cos- 
metic manufacture. The tank is 
equipped with a paddle agitator to 
maintain uniformity. It is jacketed 
for use in conjunction with a heating 
All parts exposed to the 
fats are made of stainless steel as 
well as all visible parts. The tank is 


medium. 


readily cleaned. 


Sunscreen— Tests made on human 
subjects and photographed in Koda- 
chrome natural color show a new sun- 
screen to be effective in a concen- 
tration of 0.25 per cent. Just think 
Only a trace of 
foreign chemical is in contact with 
the body, minimizing danger from 
irritation. Can you imagine how this 
might lower costs, thus making avail- 
able to the “popular market” a sun- 
screening cosmetic of definite effec- 
tiveness at the popular price? 


what that means. 
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Educational Work 
by NORTHAM WARREN 
For 25 years, we have conducted a 


department for correspondence with 
private consumers to answer letters 
from users of our products who have 
personal problems on which they 
want advice. We have the benefit of 
the constant advice of one of Amer- 
ica’s most famous dermatologists 
through whom to check our state- 
ments. Naturally, we do not pre- 
scribe or attempt to treat diseases, but 
we do endeavor to give helpful ad- 
vice on consumers’ problems that can 
be solved with the aid of common 
sense and our extensive background 
of manufacturing and technical ex- 
perience. 

Another service we render is to 
help our public school teachers and 
instructors in hygiene, home eco- 
nomics and similar courses to teach 
their pupils the value of well-kept 
fingernails from a hygienic as well as 
esthetic standpoint. Every year we 
send out thousands of classroom out- 
fits with graphic illustrations to help 
teach the importance of clean and 
manicured nails, and the amount of 
this work we do is limited only by 
the size of the budget we can afford 
to set up. But there is not a word of 
advertising in these activities—it is 
simply plain instruction concerning 
the structure, functions and care of 
the fingernails to supplement what 
these same pupils have already 
learned in physiology classes. 

Many companies do research work 
because they feel it is a progressive 
and forward-looking policy. We 
started research because we were 
pioneers in the manicuring and de- 
odorant fields and, having no one 
to imitate, we were compelled to 
bring forward our own improve- 
ments and refinements in products 
and methods. So 20 years ago we 
began a research program which 
today embraces a_ fellowship for 
pure research in the Mellon Insti- 
tute at Pittsburgh, medical research 
under the direction of specialists in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
other medical colleges, and under the 
direction of a distinguished bio- 
chemist close at hand in New York 
City; and finally, product research 
in our own laboratory, where we em- 
ploy three chemists on pure research, 
as well as three additional men on 
control and experimental work. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


332. Bubble Bath Powder 


Q: In making up a bubble bath 
powder using snowflake crystals, 
boric acid and a wetting agent, 
the product gets quite hard after 
being packaged for some time. 
Can you tell us how to overcome 


this? J. J.. Mich. 


A: If you take out the boric 
acid, part of your problem will 
be solved. We suggest that you 
use either starch or tricalcium 
phosfate to maintain a free flow- 
ing product. The boric acid 
serves no useful purpose. To in- 
crease the stability of your prod- 


uct, include 0.1 per cent of sodi- 


um alginate. If you manufacture 
and pack on dry days, you should 
have no difficulty, otherwise, you 
will have to use dehumidfying 
equipment. In selecting your 
perfume compounds, be sure you 
use no acidic materials or phe- 
nols as these may react with your 
snowflake crystals. 


333. Three Humectants 

Q: Please advise what is the 
difference between carbitol, sor- 
bitol and glycerine and if either 
of the first two will absolutely 
replace glycerine medicinally. 


K. W.. Ind. 


A: The ingredients you men- 
tion are all hygroscopic and 
sometimes referred to as humec- 
tants. That means that they aid 
in maintaining the moisture con- 
tent of a preparation. Carbitol 
is the trade name for diethylene 
glycol mono-ethylether. Sorbitol 
and glycerine are polyhydroxy 
compounds. In so far as the cos- 
metic industry is concerned, 
medicinal effect is something that 
one should keep clear of or the 
preparation may be classified as 
a drug. Please read the article 
on Commercial Sorbitol Syrup 
in Cosmetics, appearing in the 
September 1940 issue of THE 
AMERICAN PERFUMER. Sorbitol 
does not pick up moisture nor 


lose it quite as readily as the 
other two humectants mentioned 
above. Sorbitol has a medicinal 
effect quite different from that 
which may be expected and ap- 
propriate journals on pharma- 
cology and therapeutics have 
published articles on this subject. 


334. Streaky Face Powder 

Q: We are having some diffi- 
culty with some of our face pow- 
der streaking. We would ap- 
preciate and thank you for more 
information on earth colors. 


W. W., Tenn. 


A: The streaking you are hav- 
ing is unquestionably due to im- 
proper or insufficient mixing of 
your powder materials. It is 
suggested that you use your color 
concentrate in an extended form. 
Thus one pound of color concen- 
trate might be extended with 
nine pounds of tale and this ex- 
tension used in place of the 
more concentrated lake, when- 
ever making face powder. This 
may help you solve your prob- 
lem in part. The supplier of 
the earth colors mentioned in 
THe AMERICAN PERFUMER goes 
lo you under separate cover. 


335. Ointment Base Material 

Q: I would greatly appreciate 
information as to where the 
borates of mannitol and sorbitol 
can be purchased and obtaining 
literature on ointment bases that 


is up to date. J. M., Ohio. 


A: The source of supply for 
the borates will be sent to you 
under separate cover. Your in- 
formation regarding ointment 
bases should be more specific, 
otherwise it is impossible to give 
you the best help. Under the 
circumstances, you are referred 
to the abstract section of THE 
AMERICAN PERFUMER, in which 
you will find numerous refer- 
ences to ointment bases in the 
heading “Creams—General” and 
“Miscellaneous.” 
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“4 
GIFFORD SALES CORP.: Martha Lee Creme Sachet CALOU: This salon’s line of French cosmetics is now 
comes in four odors, each identified by a metallic label available to American patrons. The packages, in blue 
fastened by a pastel ribbon. A glass applicator is enclosed. trimmed with gold, carry the name lettered in gold also. 


UL VAONSAYOOO UPUREA 


LUZIER’S, INC.: A floral motif decorates the transparent HENRI BENDEL: A gold label with purple accents and a 
cover, also the drop-front box, for Flower Buds Bouquet. purple stopper mark the bottle of Checkmate, this firm’s 
Pink and blue are the colors. Package, W. C. Ritchie Co. first American perfume. Gold and brown are used for box. 
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MONA MANET: Some 20 preparations are included in REVLON: Middy Collar, a nail kit offered in navy blue 
this new line scheduled for national distribution. The or red, bows to the navy for inspiration. It holds nail 


packages, ivory and dubonnet, were created by Leonard. enamel with choice of colors, oily remover and Adheron. 


TT TTLLULLALLLLLLLL LALA 


SUZANNE: Secret of Suzanne appears in a new modern- DOROTHY GRAY: Brass Band, the military hat pack- 


age, contains a new make-up of the same name, including 


istic dress, with grained wood effect and gold columns. 
Various sizes are offered by Al Rosenfeld, Inc., distributor. lipstick, nail polish and rouge, designed for Spring wear. 


WOMNHNYNEDEOOUUUONAN ARENA ALGAE AH 


THE SPECIAL FORMULA CORP.: Consumer’s Special NORTHAM WARREN CORP.: Three panels showing the 
lists every ingredient contained in each cream and bottle. exact shade of polish decorate the tapering white top of 
The line includes cleansers, lubricators and make-up. the 1941 Cutex bottle. Black Red is a new shade in the line. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE PROPOSED T. G. A. EXHIBIT 


IN the light of experience, the proposal to hold 
an exhibit of supplies at the forthcoming June 
convention of the Toilet Goods Assn. is of interest. 
About 20 years ago, most of the large essential oil 
and aromatic chemical houses were exhibitors in 
the national Exposition of Chemical Industries. 
The set-up was excellent and the record book showed 
that it was well attended by buyers of such prod- 
ucts. Yet in the next few years all of the houses 
dropped out chiefly because it was held that es- 
sential oils and allied raw materials do not lend 
themselves to promotion by this method. Later 
the Manufacturing Perfumers Assn. considered the 
idea but abandoned it because it was felt that no 
advantage would be contributed by an exhibit that 
was not already open by personal contact to the 
suppliers who so loyally support the association. 


PRICES FOR FINISHED GOODS 
THE automobile industry, which was the last grea! 
new industry to be developed in the United States, 
at its peak increased the purchasing power of the 
nation three billion dollars. That brought a wave 
of prosperity and steadily advancing prices for most 
staple products. Before long, when the defense pro- 
gram makes itself felt more, the purchasing power 
of the nation will be more than double that experi- 
enced at the peak of the automobile boom. 

Under pressure from this vastly increased pur- 
chasing power, increased labor costs and the con- 
stantly growing scarcity of needed raw materials, i! 
is going to be well nigh impossible to maintain 
prices for finished goods on a fairly normal level. 
Economic factors are at work to increase prices of 
those products into which imported raw materials 
enter, and to decrease prices of others to capture 
volume markets. 

Already Bourjois, Inc., has done both. It has 
raised the prices of its perfumes, due to the scarcity 
of needed raw materials from abroad; and it has 
decreased the prices of its face powders and other 
cosmetics. Plough, Inc., likewise, has reduced the 
prices on its line of creams and powders. Such 
price reductions may well be dictated by sound busi- 
ness. Among the great manufacturing corporations. 
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this principle of price fixing is well understood. 
Broadly, they seek to determine a price for any 
given item most likely to produce maximum sales at 
the greatest net profit. Application of the principle 
is not quite as simple as it sounds; but, nevertheless, 
it is carefully worked out and accounts for the odd 
prices asked for flashlights, electric light bulbs and 
most of the widely distributed items of commerce. 
It is a device to capture and hold volume business. 
The trend already is under way among the larger 
manufacturers who are in an especially favorable 
position to effect manufacturing economies resulting 
from increased sales volume. Smaller companies 
may expect to have to fall in line on competitive 
items or make other adjustments if they wish to 
grow and prosper. 

Thus there are two forces at work: one tending to 
raise prices on items which are made from imported 
materials; and the other, to reduce prices on items 
manufactured from domestic materials. Both are 
likely to influence the course of the industry very 
much in the next few years. As long as prices are 
kept on an approximately normal basis there is 
nothing to fear. But if prices get out of control and 
run away, as they did in World War J days, it is 
highly probable that government price control may 
he expected; and that implies control of production 
and distribution which no one wants. 


COMPENSATION FOR DERMATITIS CLAIMS 
PERFUMES, hair dye, face powder, hair wavers. 
hair straighteners, nail polishes, lipsticks and nearly 
all other cosmetics have been reported to have 
caused dermatitis. Undoubtedly in many cases such 
cosmetics have caused dermatitis and unquestion- 
ably allergy is the principal cause of it. 

It is practically impossible to manufacture any- 
thing that comes in contact with the skin to which 
someone is not allergic. It is therefore important 
from the standpoint of compensation claims to make 
sure that any particular case is really caused by 
cosmetics. Elsewhere in this issue is an authorita- 
tive report on the causes of dermatitis in wearing 
apparel—a source generally overlooked. When the 
finger of suspicion is pointed at cosmetics as the 
cause of dermatitis, it might be well to look first for 
other sources as the cause of the trouble. 
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USING GLYCERINE © 
IN FLAVORS OTHER 
THAN VANILLA 


For sweetening, as a solvent and for 
blending and accentuating flavors, 


glycerine is a versatile ingredient 


by GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL, Ph.D. 


Glycerine Producers’ Association 


THat glycerine enters extensively into the for- 
mulation of vanilla flavoring preparations is widely 
appreciated, but it is not generally realized that 
this fluid is equally important in the preparations 
of other essential flavoring compositions. What- 
ever the flavor desired or the type of preparation 
needed, it has been found that because of its many 
valuable properties, glycerine is a useful ingredient. 
Thus glycerine finds a place in the manufacture of 
extracts, flavors, artificial oils and essences, flavor- 
ing emulsions, pastes and powders and in syrups. 
In these glycerine-containing products, the entire 
range of tastes is covered through fruits, berries. 
nuts, spices, chocolate and other flavors. 

The following discussion on the uses of glycerine 
in flavoring preparations is not intended as a com- 
prehensive review, but rather as an indication of 
the major importance of this versatile ingredient 
as a sweetening agent, as a solvent, and as a sub- 
stance which acts to blend and accentuate flavors. 


VALUE OF GLYCERINE IN FLAVORS 


Many authorities have indicated the value of 
glycerine in flavoring preparations, perhaps none 
as clearly and explicitly as DeGroote.' This writer 
listed the characteristics upon which the value of 
a flavor solvent is based and showed how definitely 
glycerine fits into the picture. Primarily, glycerine 
is entirely safe, as proven by extensive laboratory 
and clinical tests*: * and by the fact that its employ- 
ment in foods is recognized by the Food and Drug 
Administration.t Furthermore, glycerine is not sub- 
ject to deterioration during storage and does not 
ferment, separate or oxidize in its pure state. Nor 





is glycerine appreciably affected by ordinary, or 
even fairly wide, changes in temperature. 


MARKED SOLVENT POWERS 

Some flavor manufacturers consider glycerine in 
the same class as sugar, the fluid being added with 
the purpose of giving sweetness and imparting body 
or viscosity to the product. Indeed, glycerine, by 
actual test, has been given a higher sweetness rating 
than sucrose (cane sugar).° Others, however, class 
glycerine as a solvent, and as such it has definite 
advantages. Glycerine has powerful solvent powers, 
combining the properties of water and alcohol. 
Indeed many substances dissolve more readily in 
glycerine than in either of the two other liquids with 
which it is fully miscible. As a flavoring solvent, 
glycerine serves not only as an extractant but also 
as a vehicle, supplying the flavoring principle in 
a convenient and proper strength. In addition to 
its solvent action, glycerine also acts as a blending 
and smoothing agent for all the ingredients. 

The FDA makes a marked distinction between an 
“extract” and a “flavor”. The first is defined as 
a preparation in which the vehicle or menstruum 
is ethyl alcohol, flavors employing media other 
than alcohol. Nevertheless, glycerine is accepted 
as a normal ingredient of both types of preparation. 
Its use in vanilla extracts is often cited as an ex- 
ample of such ordinarily restricted usage. 


TYPICAL USE IN EXTRACTS—CLOVE 
Other typical instances of glycerine’s employ- 
ment in extracts are available in the literature. A 
case in point is the following clove extract: 
Oil of cloves 3 parts 
Alcohol a 
Glycerine = 
Water a 
The same source® presents glycerine-containing 
formulas for other extracts such as caraway, carda- 
mom, cassia, celery, cinnamon and coriander. 


HOW GLYCERINE I$ USED AS MENSTRUUM 


In the strict interpretation of the FDA rulings, 
a product in which glycerine is the chief menstruum 
and vehicle cannot be called an extract. 
are certain types of flavors in which, “a glycerine 
menstruum is preferable to one of dilute alcohol, 
giving a finer product”.’ Coffee flavoring composi- 
tions, now increasing in popularity, fall especially 
into this category. In one patented process,’ for 
example, glycerine is the sole extractant. Here a 
concentrated soluble coffee product is prepared by 
heating ground roasted coffee with about four times 
its weight of anhydrous glycerine, after which the 
hot extract is filtered off. In another case® hot 
water is the extractant and about 20 per cent gly- 
After this, the 
mixture is heated in vacuo to remove the water to 


cerine is added to the infusion. 


leave a concentration of coffee constituents in gly- 
.10 


cerine. A more recent process’® specifies the addi- 


tion of glycerine, with subsequent heating, to aque- 
ous coffee extracts to improve the flavor and in- 
crease resistance to rancidity. 
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Yet there 


Because of many valuable properties, glycerine is a useful 
ingredient in many flavor products, says Miss Leffingwell 


There are also many unpatented formulas avail- 
able for making coffee flavored compositions, in 
the majority of which glycerine is a major ingre- 
dient. The method given in the “National For- 
mulary V” for making a fluid extract of coffee, 
employs a glycerine-containing menstruum. The 
following procedure,’ is another typical example 
of this fluid’s employment in making coffee “ex- 
tracts”: 

Mocha coffee . | Ib. 
Java coffee 1 Ib. 


Glycerine sufficient 
Water sufficient 
The coffees are ground fine, mixed and moistened 
with a mixture of 1 part of glycerine and 3 parts of 
water. Pack in a glass percolator and percolate slowly 
until 30 ounces of percolate is obtained. A more com- 
plete extraction is obtained if the menstruum is boil- 
ing when added and the mixture allowed to macerate 
for 20 minutes before starting percolation. 
The same source also presents a method for mak- 
ing a coffee syrup: 
4 Ibs. 
2 Ibs. 
Boil with 2 gal. water in a closed vessel, when cold, 
strain, press and make up to 2 gallons. To this, add: 
Alcohol 
Glycerine 


Mocha coffee (best ground) 
Chicory (best ground) 


8 ox. 
16 oz. 


Add enough syrup to make four gallons and mix 
thoroughly. 


EMPLOYING BOTH ALCOHOL AND GLYCERINE 


In these days when the price of alcohol is a prime 
factor in cost considerations, many manufacturers 
will find that glycerine can advantageously replace 
a good part of the alcohol. This problem is not a 
new one, nor is it one that bothers American pro- 
ducers alone. English producers have the same 
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problem and have met it by employing glycerine. 
One standard British text'' suggests the use of the 


following peppermint solution when a less expensive 
product is desired: 


Oil of peppermint 10 parts 
Alcohol 50 (“ 
Glycerine 40 " 


It is also pointed out that certain peppermint oils 
are slightly more soluble in alcohol than others, and 
that under such conditions the amount of alcohol 
can be even further reduced and be replaced by an 
equivalent quantity of glycerine. 


ARTIFICIAL FLAVORING OILS 
The formulation of artificial flavoring oils and es- 
sences is an art that calls upon the highest skill and 
experience, requiring close coordination between 
the senses of taste and smell. The fact that the em- 
ployment of glycerine helps to blend the different 
odors and flavors and to harmonize them was rec- 
ognized well over six decades ago as is shown by 
the tables of Maisch published in 1879."' Literally 
dozens of such glycerine-containing combinations. 
covering practically every kind of flavor that could 
be wanted. are available in the reference texts. 
Merely indicative are the several formulas given 
helow: 

ARTIFICIAL OIL OF STRAWBERRY’ 

Ethyl butyrate 5 

Ethyl formate ! 

Ethyl salicylate | 

Ethyl nitrate | 
Ethyl acetate _ 

Amyl acetate 3 

2 


Glycerine C. P. 
Alcohol, to make 100 " 


ARTIFICIAL OIL OF CHERRY’ 


Amyl acetate 6 
Amyl butyrate 3 
Benzoic ether = 
Oil of bitter almonds 8 
Oil of lemon 2 
Oil of orange 1 


Oil of cloves YW" 
Glycerine 10 " 
Oil of cardamom 6 dr. 
Cologne spirits 30 o2. 
BURNT ALMOND FLAVOR 
Caramel color 2 o2. 
Glycerine C. P. _ 
Benzaldehyde Y, " 
Alcohol 8" 
Water 3, " 


SPECIAL FLAVORING PREPARATIONS 

The many special flavoring preparations such as 
emulsions, pastes and powders. are finding increas- 
ing use, both because they are often more conveni- 
ent and because they are usually less expensive. 
Glycerine is finding ever-growing utilization in such 
products and has many advantages when thus em- 
ployed. Very recently, fon example, it was suggested 
that suitable proportions of glycerine could be em- 
ployed for preventing emulsion flavors from freez- 
ing.’* Glycerine, however. has long been an in- 
gredient of such flavors, though perhaps not always 
in such high proportions as advocated for freezing 
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prevention. One general method for making emul 


sion flavors'* employs the following base: 
Gum tragacanth 1 Ib. 
Glycerine 4 |b. 
Water 5 qt. 


The gum is triturated with the glycerine to make 
a smooth paste and the water added with thorough 
mixing. The flavoring oils are incorporated into this 
base by thorough agitation. The amount of oil to be 
used is determined by the flavor and strength desired. 


More specific is this procedure’? for making a 
lemon oil emulsion: 


Gum arabic 13 ozs. 
Terpeneless oil of lemon 20 " 
Oil of lemon 20 " 
Glycerine 40 " 
Water to make 10 gal. 


Mix the gum and glycerine. then mix in the lemon 
oils and to this add the water slowly and with constant 
stirring. Beat intermittently until homogenous and 
then pass through an homogenizer. 


MAKING FLAVORING PASTES 

Flavoring pastes may be made in several ways: 
hy the use of thickening agents such as gums. or by 
mixing viscous materials. In most of these pastes. 
glycerine is usually employed to insure thorough 
dispersion of the flavoring ingredients and to im- 
part viscosity or body to the products. Flavoring 
pastes using gums as the thickening agent are fairl) 
easy to make. A basic paste can be made by soak 
ing 250 Gm. of gum tragacanth in 4 liters of dis 
tilled water for three or four days or until the gum 
has softened and taken up as much water as it will 
hold. The mucilage is then strained through cheese 
cloth. Mix 120 cc. of this mucilage with 360 cc. of 
glycerine to form a vehicle for the flavor. For this 
quantity of paste a lemon flavor can be made by 
slowly adding 60 cc. of lemon oil, using constant 
trituration.'- Similar quantities of other oils. e.g.. 
wintergreen, peppermint, orange. clove. cinnamon, 
may be added to give whichever flavor is desired.™ 
To make an almond flavored paste. 15 ec. of chemi- 
cally pure benzaldehyde may be used. 

Kessler.'" in his text on flavorings. describes 
methods for making flavoring pastes in which glyc 
erine and glucose are the basic massing materials. 
The same authority also presents a process for mak- 
ing non-alcoholic flavors in a powder form. These 
compositions usually consist of an essential oil in- 
corporated with cane sugar and glycerine. as in the 
following example: 


Granulated cane sugar 65 Ibs. 
Oil of bitter almonds ee 
Glycerine (C. P.) ihe 


The ingredients are mixed thoroughly and are 
packed in paper-lined. air-tight containers. 

Several years ago. Jordan.'® writing on confec- 
tionery standards, pointed out that licorice mass. 
the most usual form in which it is obtained, is not. 
as received, in a form suitable for incorporation in 
confectionery batches. He then indicated that the 
most convenient form could be produced by dis- 
solving the licorice mass in twice its weight of 
water and then adding half its weight of glycerine 
and half its weight of invert sugar. This solution 
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must then be evaporated slowly until its finished 
weight does not materially exceed twice the weight 
of the mass used. Jordan says that the consistency 
of such a product is similar to that of heavy corn 
syrup and that it will distribute easily through hot 
batches. Such a combination will also overcome 
many of the objections held against other so-called 
licorice syrups. 


MAKING FRUIT SYRUPS 


Many fruit syrups, made from natural fruit 
juices or fruit oils, particularly those intended for 
soft drink uses, contain their complement of glycer- 
ine. American producers will be interested in the 
following British method'! for making syrups from 
fresh fruit: 

“The fruit is cleansed, washed with warm water 
and reduced to a pulp by mashing in a large earth- 
enware or marble mortar. The pulp is then placed 
in a large vessel in a warm place, to ferment, stir 
ring occasionally for three or four days. The juice 
is then placed in a cloth, drained, and the marc 
pressed, then set aside to complete the fermentation 
and clarification. The juice should form a clear 
solution when mixed with two volumes of alcohol 
(90 per cent), this indicating the precipitation of 
the pectin which would cause decomposition. The 
fermentation is hastened by adding 2 per cent of 
sugar to the crushed fruit. To make a syrup each 
pint of clarified juice has added to it glycerine 1 oz.. 
sugar 1'% lb. Heat to dissolve and strain through 
flannel. Whilst hot place in sterilized bottles. quite 
filled, and cork tightly to exclude air.” 

It is natural that glycerine-containing extracts 
should find extensive use in the manufacture of 
syrups. The following lemon syrup.'* made with 
citral. is only one instance of such frequent em 
ployment: 


Lemon oil 6 oz. 
Citral Yo" 
Glycerine i” 
Alcohol 48 "' 
Water 60 " 


Add a little powdered pumice and filter until bright. 
and use with: 


Simple syrup | gal. 


GLYCERINE IN CHOCOLATE SYRUP 

Chocolate syrups for fountain and other uses also 
may use glycerine. Illustrative is the following 
chocolate syrup.'* which can be prepared from: 


Ground chocolate 8 oz. 
Glycerine 8" 
Sugar . 
Vanilla extract 4 dr. 
Sweet milk, to make 1 gal. 


Mix the chocolate and sugar thoroughly and add 
the milk, let mixture come to a boil and add the glyc- 
erine. When cool add the vanilla, mix well. 

Quite recently it was proposed that a glycerine- 
containing chocolate syrup. suitable for use both as 
a medicinal vehicle and at the fountain. be made 
official.'* The glycerine. it is said. is added to avoid 
a greasy smear on the glassware—a really new rea- 
son for using this fluid, aside from the regular ad- 
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vantages accruing from its employment. The fol 
lowing is the well-tested, proposed formula: 


Liquor chocolate 1 Ib. 
Sugar 5'/4 |b. 
Water 2 qt. 


Bring to a boil and hold at this temperature for 15 
to 20 minutes. Strain while hot and when cold, add: 


Tincture of vanilla | oz. 
Glycerine 11/3 oz. 
Water, to make | gal. 


This syrup should be homogenized to retain the 
cocoa butter which occurs to the extent of 50 per cent 
in the liquor chocolate. 
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F. E. M. A. Convention 
Ww ITH its usual enterprise. the Flavoring Extract 


Manufacturers Association has selected the date- 
of its forthcoming thirty-second annual convention 
well in advance of the event. 

The meeting will be held in the Hotel Traymore. 
Atlantic City. N. J.. June 16. 17 and 18. Plans for 
the meeting are already well under way and will in- 
clude authoritative discussions of the most pressing 
problems confronting the industry by experienced 
speakers. Reservations for the meeting should be 
made to E. L. Brendlinger. secretary. the Dill Co.. 
Norristown. Pa. 


Standards for Frozen Desserts 
STANDARDS for frozen desserts were considered 


by the Food and Drug Administration at a hearing 
in Washington February 6. John Beach, president 
of the Flavoring Manufacturers Assn.. and Dr. 
Clarke E. Davis. president of the National Manu- 
facturers of Soda Water Flavors, attended the hear- 
ing and presented the views of the industry in a 
most favorable light. 
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Difficult Vanilla Bean Situation 


by RUFINO CAGIGAL, JR. 


Secretary and Treasurer, M. Cortizas Co. 


Tue vanilla industry is running against more dif- 
ficulties than ever before. even considering the 
World War. Small crops in the past few years, and 
shipping difficulties since the beginning of hostili- 
lies in Europe, have handicapped the importation 
of sizeable quantities of Bourbon vanilla. Then, the 
increased demand last year of Mexicans to replace 
Bourbons and an almost complete absence of ar- 
rivals of Bourbons in the market, has caused today 
an absolute lack of stocks. Dealers have been very 
conservative in their offerings, stretching thei 
stocks, and now they have to depend upon the 194] 
Mexican crop for most of their future business, since 
the 1940 crop is exhausted. 

\ larger consumption than ever has been noted 
on Tahiti beans recently, but now the demand has 
eased. 

The future outlook of Bourbons is very dubious. 
Regular shipping has been discontinued, and casual 
calls of steamers at those ports have been restricted. 
Economic warfare has been emphasized lately in the 
Bourbon Islands, with the Colonies being blockaded 
and navicerts definitely refused, in spite of the un- 
tiring efforts of all concerned to secure these per- 
mits. With these facts in mind, it is generally be- 
lieved that Bourbon vanilla beans will not be im- 
ported for some time to come. 

Shipments from the East Indies are arriving now 
and are being absorbed quickly. The output of the 
Java crop is insignificant, compared with the con- 
sumption of vanilla, and this variety will not help 
to ease the situation. 

The Mexican crop will be ready for export from 


March on. as climatic conditions, upon which the 





curing depends, have been favorable. However, the 


vanilla of higher quality will not be ready for ex- 
port until April and June, respectively, for cuts and 
whole beans. Sizeable shipments of new crop Mexi- 
cans have been imported as early as December. 
1940, but the regular trade is skeptical about the 
quality of these early beans. 

Prices of Mexican whole beans are very firm, 
more so since the export tax was increased in early 
December 22 to 30c. over the previous tax, accord- 
ing to the origin of the beans. Prices on Mexican 
cuts are firm, although the cuts of the new crop 
already in this country are being quoted at lower 
prices. 

The demand for Mexicans has improved for 
future deliveries, but the importers cannot offer 
freely because Mexican curers are selling now con- 
servatively. It is expected that the new crop will 
be sold to the consumers earlier than ever, and for 
the time being no sharp advances are expected. 


Forms for Certification 


Tue Food and Drug Administration has released 
new application forms for the certification of coal- 
tar colors in the following cases: straight coal-tar 
colors; mixtures of certified coal-tar colors: repacks 
of certified coal-tar colors. 

The application forms must be made on your own 
stationery, accompanied by the required fee. Certi- 
fication of straight coal-tar colors shall be five cents 
per pound of the batch covered by such request, but 
no fee shall be less than $6 nor more than $25. The 
fee for certification of a mixture of certified coal- 
tar color, or certification of a repack of a certified 
coal-tar color shall be five cents per pound (dry 
color used) of the batch covered by such request. 
no fee to be less than $3 nor more than $15. 
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Selecting beans for bundling; this year's Mexican crop, due to favorable climatic conditions, will be ready for March export 
although the vanilla of higher quality will not be available until April and June, respectively, for cuts and whole beans 
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Sources for Spice Supplies 


AS reviewing the threat to spice supplies in this 


country because of war, Food Industries reports 
that nutmeg and mace may be obtained from the 
British West Indies. Ginger and all-spice are avail- 
able from Jamaica. Some all-spice may be obtained 
from Mexico, but it is not of the best quality. 
Cardamum seeds can be had from Central America. 
Coumin and anise are produced in Mexico. Chili 
peppers are being raised now in Louisiana; while 
they are not as hot as some of the imported varieties. 
they are plenty hot enough. Mustard is still avail- 
able from England, with additional supplies coming 
from Montana and California. Paprika is still avail- 
able from Spain, but is also being produced now 
in California. Celery seed may be obtained from 
Indiana. 

All past attempts at raising spices in South Amer- 
ica have resulted in failure, an exception to this 
being marjoram, which is now grown in Chile. The 
worst situation in spices is with pepper. Cloves also 
present a precarious problem. 


Havor Industry Increase Over 18° 
MANuracrt RERS of flavoring extracts and 


flavoring sirups reported a moderate increase in 
production and moderate decrease in employment 
and wages for 1939 as compared with 1937, accord- 
ing to preliminary figures compiled from returns oi 
the Census of Manufactures for 1939 and released 
by Director William Lane Austin, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 

This industry, as constituted for census purposes. 
embraces establishments primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of flavoring extracts, sirups, and fruit 
juices for soda fountain use or for the manufacture 
of soft drinks. and colors for bakers’ and confec- 
tioners’ use. 

The wage earners primarily engaged in manufac- 
turing in this industry in 1939 were 3589, a de- 
crease of 13.8 per cent compared with 4162 re- 
ported for 1937, and their wages, $3,764,360, were 
$4,274,145, by 11.9 per 
cent. These decreases may be partially accounted 
for by the fact that the 1939 Census of Manufac- 
tures questionnaire. for the first time. called for 


less than the 1937 figure. 


personnel employed in distribution. construction. 
etc., activities separately from the manufacturing 
employees of the plants. It is not known how many 
of the wage earners reported for 1937 were engaged 
in distribution and construction and how many 
were engaged in manufacturing. Employees of the 
plants reported as engaged in distribution and con- 
struction activities in 1939 are not included in this 
preliminary report but will be included in the final 
report. 

The value of products of the industry for 1939 
amounted to $139,901.840, an increase of 18.7 per 
cent compared with $117,897,193 for 1937. 

Summary statistics for the industry for 1939 and 
1937 are given in the following table. All figures 
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for 1939 are preliminary and subject to revision. 
Detailed statistics on production will be given in a 
later report. 


SUMMARY 1939 AND 1937 


Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, plants with 
annual production valued at less than $5,000 have been excluded since 1919 


1939 1937 


The Industry 


Number of establishments 477 398 
Salaried personnel ! 1,344 1,655 
Salaries | 2 $4,480,541 $4,017,604 
Wage earners (average for the year) 3 3,589 4,162 
Wages 2 3 $3,764,360 $4,274,145 
Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric 

3 $50,157,843 $46,279,888 


energy, and contract work 2 
Value of products 2 $139,901,840 $117,897,193 
Value added by manufacture 4 $89,743,997 $71,617,305 
Flavoring Extracts 


Number of establishments 305 

Salaried personnel ! 695 

Salaries ' 2 $2,312,892 

Wage earners (average for the year) * 1,978 

Wages 2 3 $1,843,461 

Cost ot materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric 
energy, and contract work 2 

Value of products 2 

Value added by manufacture 4 


760 
$1,945,605 
1,920 
$1,865,140 
$17,628,498 $13,239,746 


$41,075,055 $29,741,783 
$23,446,557 $16,502,037 


Flavoring Sirups 
Number of establishments 172 170 


Salaried personnel ! 649 895 
Salaries ' 2 $2,167,649 $2,071,999 
1,611 242 


Wage earners ‘average for the year) * ¥ 2, 
Wages 2 3 $1,920,899 $2,409,005 


Cost of materials, supplies, fuel, purchased electric 
$32,529,345 $33,040,142 


energy, and contract work 2 
of $98,826,785 $88,155,410 


Value of products 2 
Value added by manufacture 4 $66,297,440 $55,115,268 


No data for employees of central administrative 
offices are included. 

? Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the census 
figures because no data are collected for certain expense 
items, such as interest, rent, depreciation, taxes, insul 
ance, and advertising 

‘The item for wage earners is an average of the um- 
bers reported for the several months of the year and in- 
cludes both full-time and part-time workers. The quotient 
obtained by dividing the amount of wages by the aver 
age number of wage earners should not, therefore, be 
accepted as representing the average wage received Dy 
full-time wage earners, ; 

‘Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, 
fuel, purchased electric energy, and contract work 


No Prosecutions Pending Standards 


ALTHot GH the formal extension of the time for 
exemption of any articles from compliance with 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetic law has expired. 
Commissioner W. G. Campbell has indicated that 
it will not be the purpose of the Food and Drug 
Administration to inaugurate action against any 
of the articles on the ground that they violate the 
provisions of Sec. 403 (i) (2), pending the effec- 
tive application of definitions and standards of 
identity or an announcement giving due notice 
that definitions and standards of identity will not 
be prescribed. 

The administration after including carbonated 
beverages and vanilla, lemon and orange extracts 
on the list of food products exempt from provisions 
of Sec. 403 (i) (2) which requires label declara- 
tion of ingredients, began a survey of the carbo- 
nated beverage industry as well as the manufacture 
and sale of vanilla, lemon and orange extracts. 
When standards for these will be established is 
unknown. Until then no action will be taken. 
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SOAP INDUSTRY IS 
READY FOR ANY 
EMERGENCY 


Outlook for this year, work done in 
1940 and current problems discussed 


at record soap association meeting 


F. A. Countway R. R. Deupree 
Retiring President Incoming President 


MANUFACTURERS of soap and glycerine are 
well equipped to meet any emergency or render any 
service which circumstances may require. This was 
effectively brought out at the fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, Inc., in New York, N. Y.. 
January 10. Presidents of companies and executive 
officers of soap companies large and small attended 
the luncheon—which was preceded by an informal 
reception—and took a lively interest in the discus- 
sions which followed the reading of the papers. 

A letter from Francis A. Countway, retiring pres- 
ident, who was unable to be present because of 
laryngitis, placed in nomination for president, R. R. 
Deupree, president of the Procter & Gamble Co. It 
was felt that because of his work as former head of 
the association, coupled with his experience as a 
Defense Commission worker, the industry would be 
especially fortunate in the critical days ahead in 
having him as its leader. He was unanimously 
elected. Tributes to Francis Countway, who has 
given three years of unselfish service to the associa- 
tion as its president, were paid by Roscoe Edlund, 

















KE. H. Litthe and other speakers throughout the 
meeting. 

The complete list of officers. directors and staff 
for 1941 follows: 

President, R. R. Deupree; vice-president for East- 
ern States, E. H. Little: vice-president for Central 
States, O. E. vice-president for Western 
States. F. H. Merrill; treasurer, N. S. Dahl; assis- 
tant treasurer, A. Roy Robson; secretary, the man- 


Jones: 


ager, Roscoe Edlund. 

Directors: F. A. Countway, Lever Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; N. S. Dahl, John T. Stanley Co.. 
New York, N. Y.; R. R. Deupree, Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; G. A. Eastwood, Armour & 
Co., Chicago, Ill; S. S. Fels, Fels & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; J. C. Fitzpatrick, Fitzpatrick Bros. Co.. 
Chicago, Ill.; A. Haas, Newell-Gutradt Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; E. B. Hurlburt, J. B. Williams 
Co., Glastonbury, Conn.; O. E. Jones, Swift & Co.. 
Chicago, Ill.; E. H. Little, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co., Jersey City, N. J.; A. L. Mercer, Beach Soap 
Co., Lawrence, Mass.; F. H. Merrill, Los Angeles 
Soap Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; J. D. Nelson, Andrew 
Jergens Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; G. A. Wrisley, Allen 
B. Wrisley Co., Chicago, Ill; and C. F. Young. 
Davies-Young Soap Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Staff: Roscoe C. Edlund, manager; N. N. Dalton, 
consultant; Andrew P. Federline, assistant man- 
ager; James E. Stevens; J. Malcolm Miller; F. 


Kenneth Alling, and Ralph F. Lozier. 


LOOKING AHEAD INTO 1941 

The address of retiring president F. A. Countway 
was read by A. F. Bernhard, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Lever Bros. Co. The theme 
of Mr. Countway’s address was “Looking Ahead 
into 1941.” 

Speaking of the defense emergency, Mr. Count- 
way said in part: 

“Our country faces a job of terrible urgency in 
making ready its defenses; and American industry 
faces a tremendous challenge. We in the soap busi- 
ness have no dramatic or spectacular part in the 
defense program, but we may as well realize that 
every industry in this country is a defense industry. 
\o one can now say what our particular tasks may 
be. But whatever we are called upon to do will be 
done more quickly and will be done better because 
we have built up a strong association, with compe- 
tent personnel. We all have reason to be glad in 
these critical days that our industry has this asso- 
ciation. 

“This has become a world of grim, hard reality. 
It calls for the rooting out of waste, inefficiency. and 
easy-going habits of thought. We all realize, | am 
sure, the magnitude of the stake we have in the 
course of even:s during the next few months and 
years. I hope that we may all carry that realiza- 
tion into all our actions.” 

Referring to the soap industry in 1940, Mr. 
Countway said: 

“On the surface, 1940 does not seem to have been 
a very good year for the soap industry from the 
standpoint of tonnage sold. It is certain that the 
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association's census figures will show less tonnage 
of soap sold in 1940 than in 1939. We all know 
that the record-breaking sales of 1939 reflected trade 
inventory buying induced by the outbreak of war, 
and that some of our normal 1940 business was 
done in 1939, 
in 1940 is almost certain to exceed the average of 
the previous five years during which we have had 


Despite this fact, soap tonnage sold 


the association’s figures. 

“In the past decade the population of the United 
States has increased about 7 per cent, an average of 
less than 1 per cent each year. Calculated by any 
method, the annual rate of growth of soap sales 
exceeds the rate of population growth. Our indus- 
try may not be growing in such spectacular fashion 
as some others, but it is still growing.” 

Looking ahead to 1941, Mr. Countway continued: 

1941 should be a good year for soap sales. As 
the defense program expands it will wipe out a 
great deal of our unemployment. Busy people need 
more soap. There will be more smoke and dirt and 
grime in 1941 than for many years. There will be 
more purchasing power. The national income for 
1940 amounted to 74 billion dollars. In 1941 it 
should exceed 80 billion. The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics estimates that it will go to 83 bil- 
lion, which would top the all-time high of 82 billion 
attained in 1929. Defense expenditures alone will. 
it is estimated, amount to 15 billion in 1941. 

“We should not count, however, on an immediate 
and uninterrupted rise in business activities. In 
many lines inventories are at a high level, and there 
may be some temporary dislocations until the vari- 
ous phases of the entire program can be properly 
geared together. The possibilities are, therefore. 
that industrial production and buying power will 
fluctuate around a relatively high level during the 
first half of 1941, and then advance further toward 
the end of the year.” 

Amplifying further the prospects for “active busi- 
ness in 1941,” Mr. Countway reviewed briefly some 
contributing factors as follows: 

“The defense orders awarded up to November 
1. 1940, will create jobs for 4,000,000 workers. 

“The National Industrial Conference Board says 
that by the middle of 1941 unemployment will be 
down to the 1928-29 level of perhaps 2 to 3 million: 
probably an irreducible minimum. 

“The New York Times Index on December 1. 
1940, was 117.0, or 2.2 points above its previous 
high point on June 29, 1929. 

“In 1929 the average wage-earner’s work week 
was 48.3 hours; in September, 1940, the average 
work week was 39 hours. The average wage was 
$28.40 in 1929 and $28.74 in 1940. Thus today’s 
workman earns a little more money in a lot less 
time. But because of lower prices, the average 
weekly wage in 1940 buys 19 per cent more than 
1929’s wage. 

“The automobile industry is always held to be 
one of the big reasons for our national prosperity 
in the 1920’s. Yet at its peak the automobile busi- 
ness never amounted to more than 3 billion dollars 


a year. What will be the result of expenditure of 
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15 billion for defense during the next 12 to 18 
months?” 

R. R. Deupree’s talk was an informal review of 
defense problems based on his own experience as a 
Defense Commission worker who is spending a part 
of each week at Washington. 


DEFENSE PROBLEMS 

“A colossal job.” he said, “has been done in sur- 
veying to get an understanding of available supplies 
in all fields necessary to defense, and a great many 
steps have been taken to protect this country against 
shortages.” 

He pointed out that the desire and need for speed 
in production is greatest in those items in which 
our nation has not heretofore had production facil- 
ities equal to the tremendous demands now being 
made, such as war planes, ships, and munitions. 

“As an illustration,” he said, “we have had prac- 
tically no production of powder for war-time uses. 
Now when you want munitions you have to erect 
plants to produce them. Nobody on earth can pro- 
duce munitions under these circumstances over- 
night. 

“Our own company, for example, has been asked 
to erect and operate a shell loading plant. The 
people who are versed in that field, asked our com- 
pany to do that because of our knowledge of erect- 
ing buildings and supervising production. Produc- 
tion in that powder plant is necessarily months 
away. No matter how great the cry for powder and 
shells, their immediate production in the quantities 
desired just isn’t in the cards. 

“The same thing is true of other industries that 
must produce things that this country was not pro- 
ducing, at least not in such quantities as are de- 
manded now. That is the trouble with airplanes. 
Our country was not producing the kinds that are 
heing used in the war right now. We have had to 
work from the ground up, and that kind of produc- 
tion is slow getting started and must be slow for 
some months to come.” 

Mr. Deupree indicated that no predictions could 
safely be made as to the needs for priorities. In the 
country’s productive capacity up to the present time 
there has been enough available material, men, and 
transportation to handle plants in existence. When 
difficulties come, they will arise from new plants o1 
projects that are rapidly coming into existence or 
being started as part of the vast defense program. 

“If you take into consideration that we in this 
country are a democracy without a supreme author- 
ity, | think.” he said in conclusion, “that a superb 
job is being done by the men in Washington. | 
know that from observation I feel all right about 
it: and that is the feeling I want to leave with you.” 


A DIRECTOR'S VIEW OF THE ASSOCIATION 
“I have been asked.” said E. H. Little. “to talk 


about a director's view of our association. The first 
thing of interest might be to tell you who the direc- 
tors are. _Most of you know, but some may have 


forgotten. They include Messrs. F. A. Countway. 


president of Lever Bros. Co.. Cambridge. Mass.: 






N. S. Dahl, of John T. Stanley 
Co.. New York; R. R. Deupree. 
president of Procter and Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati: G. A. East- 
wood, president of Armour & 
Co.. Chicago; S. S. Fels. presi- 
dent of Fels & Co., Philadel- 
phia; A. Haas, president of 
Newell-Gutradt Co.. San Fran- 
cisco; E. B. Hurlburt, of J. 
B. Williams Co.. Glastonbury. 
Conn.; O. E. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent of Swift & Co.. Chicago: 
E. H. Little, president of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co.. Jersey City; Col. A. Z Mercer of Cleveland, 
president of Beach Soap Company of Lawrence. 
Mass.; F. H. Merrill, president of Los Angeles 
Soap Co., Los Angeles; J. D. Nelson of Andrew 
Jergens Co., Cincinnati; G. A. Wrisley, of Allen 
B. W risley Co., Chicago: cP Young, of Davies- 
Young Soap Co., Dayton: and J. Courtney Fitz- 
patrick, of Fitzpatrick Bros., Chicago. 

“Your board.” continued Mr. Little, “meets five 
or six times each year. These meetings are all-day 





E. H. Little 


Vice-President 


meetings. I have been very much impressed since 
I have been a member of the board, as to the amount 
of time and work put in at these meetings. They 
begin about 10 o’clock in the morning, and they go 
through the day until the business is finished. | 
have never attended board meetings any place that 
are any more efficiently conducted or where there 
is greater sincerity in trying to attend to the affairs 
needing attention. than there is in the meetings of 
your board. 

“At our company, where | head up the business. 
I know how we handle our meetings. and the peo- 
ple who represent you on this board go about your 
business just as much interested in accomplishing 
something for the soap industry as we do at our 
place in the interests of our own business. I have 
been very much impressed with that. There is a 
spirit of trying to do things for the best interests of 
this industry and everyone in it. 

“I am sure you all know, too, that your board has 
heen improved in the last two or three years. We 
have covered a larger percentage of the total United 
States. and we have a larger representation of the 
industry as a whole. It has been the desire of Mr. 
Edlund, of Mr. Deupree when he was your presi- 
dent. and Mr. Countway. your present president. 
and all those interested with them. to have a board 
of directors for the association that truly represents 
the industry as a whole from top to bottom and in 
all parts of this country of ours.” 

Mr. Little then spoke briefly of some of the proj- 
ects taken up and handled in the past year or two. 
indicating that the method of procedure so far as 
possible was to use committees advisory to the 
actual staff of the association, on which serve ex- 
perts from companies which could spare men quali- 
fied in the various fields of effort to enable the sub- 
jects in hand to be handled in the most intelligent 
and efficient manner. 

“From our company and from Procter, Fels. 
Stanley. Lever. Swift. Armour, Wrisley, and many 
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others, we turn over the best man in a particular 


department to become a member of an association 
committee, or to advise with the head of such a 
committee, to work in the best interests of the soap 
industry as a whole.” 

Mr. Little paid high tribute to the executive 
direction of the association. “I think we are fortu- 
nate,” he said, “to have a man of the calibre of Mr. 
l'dlund as association manager. I have never seen 
a time on any subject where Mr. Edlund is not 
anxious, and always working, for the thing that is 
for the best interests of the industry as a whole. And 
in this, | think that he and your board have had 
100 per cent cooperation from the large, small, and 
medium size companies. The board always has 
taken the attitude that what is the right and the best 
thing to do, is that which is good for the industry. 
and we believe the result will also be for the best 
good of each of us. whether we are small, medium 
or large concerns. Mr. Edlund always keeps that in 
mind, and as a matter of fact I think every one of 
your directors has kept that in mind, too. 

“I known other men in Mr. Edlund’s position. 
have been associated with them. know how they 
work, and how efficient they are. and | doubt 
whether there is an organization of this kind in the 
United States that is more intelligently and efficient- 
ly run than this association in our own industry.” 

Other papers read were “A View as to Fats,” by 
QO. E. Jones; “Markets and Outlook” by N. N. Dal- 
ton: “Our Industry and the Farmer,” by Ralph F. 
Lozier; and “The Association at Work,” by Roscoe 
C. Edlund. Two well prepared booklets. covering 
the work of the association, were distributed. 


Those who attended the meeting follow: 





J. Bact t fton Chen ( New York, N 
A Bernha Lev B C Cambridge, M 
C. E. Bertolet Laurel Soap Mig. C Philadelphia, P 
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W F.C. Br k E h Morgan's $ ¢ New York, N.Y 
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E. Jones Swift & Ce Chicago, III. 
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sS.M ntosh Holbrook Mfg. C Jersey City, N. J. 
J. McC ack Ar & C Chicago, III. 
Hugh McKay Colqate-Pa live. § Jersey City, N 
A. L. Mercer Beach Soap ¢ Lawrence. Mass 
W. J. Merrins Armour & C New York, N. Y 
WwW 3m Montes Fitzpatrick Bros. ¢ Chicago, III 
M M ashtfoot Schultz ¢ New York, N. Y 
1. D. Nelsor Andrew Jeraens C Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fred Richt Sonneborn Sons New York, N. Y. 
Roy Robsor Fels & Co. Philadelphia, Pa 
M F.S te Hewitt Soap C New York, N. Y 
Edw Schwartz james G j Philadelphia, P 
7e Sel . + Stuff Pr ¢ NV. New York, N. J 
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Soap Industry and the Farmer 


A BETTER understanding between the producers 
and the industrial users of fats and oils was urged 
by Ralph F. Lozier of Carrollton, Mo.. in his ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Soap & Glycerine Producers, Inc., Janu- 
ary 10. During the past year Mr. Lozier, a former 
judge of the Missouri Circuit Court and for twelve 
years a member of Congress, has been discussing 
personally with leading agricultural economists and 
farm organizations how the manufacture of soap 
helps to provide a wider market for fats and oils 
derived from the products of American farms. 

Judge Lozier and the association believe that a 
large amount of work needs to be done to bring 
about among American farm leaders a_ correct 
understanding of the complementary relationships 
in modern soap making between coconut and other 
imported oils. and the fats and oils which come 
from domestic production. 

The work which Judge Lozier is doing on behalf 
of the association has taken him into conferences 
with the agricultural economics departments of 
state universities and educational institutions. and 
with the officers of state granges. farm bureaus. and 
other agricultural organizations in 17 states in the 
mid-West and South. 

Judge Lozier declared that many farmers and 
agricultural leaders do not realize the difference be- 
tween edible and non-edible oils. and do not under- 
stand industrial needs and increasing uses of in- 
edible fats and oils. “For example.” he said. “they 
do not know of the deficiency in this country of the 
drying oils or of other oils essential for industrial 
processes. Most of them do not know that the soap 
industry is obliged to use a considerable proportion 
of oils containing lauric acid and that domestic fats 
and oils do not contain this ingredient necessary to 
give to soap its ‘sudsing’ quality. This is true not 
only of the ‘grass root’ farmer. but of many econ- 
omists in our colleges and schools. | have found 
these men. however. fair-minded and open to the 
truth and impressed when | told them that when the 
American farmer produces a fat or an oil containing 
lauric acid the soap manufacturers will be only too 
willing to use it and discontinue the use of foreign 
lauric acid oils. 

“There are numerous oils which cannot be pro- 
duced in our country and for which. because of 
their exceptional properties which no domestic oil 
has, there is a widespread industrial demand. They 
do not displace or materially compete with any 
domestic products and are imported and utilized for 
purposes for which our domestic products. because 
of the absence of these same properties. are not 
adapted. 

“We produce more of some oils and fats than we 
can consume, and our production of some other oils 
falls far below our domestic needs; and in order to 
get the oils we do not produce, or produce in in- 
sufficient quantities, it is a wise policy to exchange 
our surplus fats and oils for foreign oils we must 
have. which cannot be domestically produced.” 
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A View as to Fats 
by O. E. JONES * 
A REVIEW of the present fats and oils situation 


requires an examination of prospective supply of 
each of at least the leading fats and oils. 


LARD 


Lard stocks on October | were 150 million pounds 
over a year ago and the heaviest for that date in 
history. But the decline of 8 per cent in the spring 
pig crop of 1940 and 12 per cent in the fall pig crop 
of 1940 indicates a decline in hog slaughter for the 
year ending September 30, 1941, of about LO per 
cent, and this coupled with the probability of a 
decrease in lard production per hog means that 
total federally inspected lard production should be 
about 15 per cent below last year. (In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that I am including this 
lard production estimate, lard as newly defined and 
rendered hog fat). Lard supply, including rendered 
hog fat, consequently is estimated to be less for the 
current year, in spile of the record stocks, because 
of even greater declines in production. 

In view of the war the current export situation 
is, of course, not promising. The British blockade 
of Europe has meant the loss of most of the foreign 
market for not only our own surplus items but for 
the surpluses of the other countries of the western 
hemisphere. The German market had, of course. 
already been almost completely lost due largely to 
their program of national self-sufficiency and desire 
to trade only where more profitable trade bargains 
might be made. The United Kingdom, in the past 
the most important outlet for American lard, has. 
under the necessity of conserving dollar exchange. 
largely substituted cooking fats made from whale 
and vegetable oils for imported lard. A continua- 
tion of such a practice for any great length of time 
may mean the permanent loss of most of that mar- 
ket. At present, therefore, our export market for 
lard is confined largely to countries in this hemi- 
sphere. In view of the foregoing, it is doubtful if 
lard exports will be much over 175 million pounds, 
a decline of 25 per cent from last year. 

Consumption of lard in this past October and 
November is estimated at nearly 40 per cent over 
a year ago. It is doubtful, however, if this rate 
of increase will be maintained through the re- 
mainder of the year, but increased consumption for 
the year is possible and the carry-over on October 
1, 1941, will in that case be somewhat less. The 
following figures sum up the lard situation: 


Stocks, Oct. I, 1940 236.000.000 Ibs. 
Estimated production 1,300,000.000 " 
Estimated total supply |,536,000,000 
Estimated exports 175.000.000 
Estimated domestic supply 1,341.000,000 
Possible domestic consumption 1,150 to 1,200.000,000 
Possible carry-over, Oct. I, 1941 160 to 210,000,000 
All figures are for year ending Sept. 30, 1941, exce 

as noted. 


COTTONSEED OIL 


Stocks of cottonseed oil on October 1 were down 
98 million pounds from the year previous but a cot- 
ton crop of about 12.7 million bales means an in- 


* Vice-President, Swift & Co. 
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crease in cottonseed oil production of about 100 
million pounds. The total supply available will, 
therefore, be little changed since imports for con- 
sumption in recent years have been negligible. 


SOYBEAN OIL 


Soybean oil on hand October 1 was 32 million 
pounds higher than the year previous. Production 


will be little changed, the almost complete loss of 


the export market for soybeans nearly offsetting the 
decline in domestic soybean production. Last year 
about 11 million bushels of soybeans were exported, 
mostly to the Scandinavian and Low countries, but 
the war has made it doubtful if a fraction of that 
total will be exported in the current year. No appre- 
ciable quantities of oil are imported, so the total 
supply should be only slightly more than a year ago. 


TALLOW 

Stocks of tallow on October 1 were at their all 
time peak for that date, 314 million pounds, or over 
80 million pounds higher than the year previous. 
Tallow production will probably be about the same 
as last year, about 780 million pounds, if the gov- 
ernment estimate of little change in cattle slaughter 
proves correct. Total supplies for the year will thus 
be larger by approximately the amount of the in- 
crease in stocks. 


GREASE 


Grease stocks on October 1 have also been mate- 
rially increased this year, totaling about 120 million 
pounds for all kinds, over twice the amount on hand 
in each of the two years previous. But production 
is expected to be down materially because of lower 
hog slaughter, although the decline may be checked 
some because of the inclusion of some rendered hog 
fat in the soap kettle, fat that in previous years 
might have been sold as lard. The heavy stocks thus 
may be expected to cause the total supply to be 
slightly greater than last year. 


LINSEED OIL 


Stocks of linseed oil at 115 million pounds were 
about the same as they have been for the two years 
previous. But the estimated U. S. production of 
flaxseed is the largest since 1924, and is more than 
equivalent to total crushings of both domestic and 
imported seed in the previous year, and will result 
in a greatly increased production of linseed oil. 
Thus, supplies of linseed oil will be up sharply. 


PEANUT OIL 


Peanut oil on hand October 1 amounted to no 
significant figure but the record peanut crop and 
the likeliness of a further expansion in the govern- 
ment program for diverting peanuts to crushing for 
oil, suggests a tremendous increase in peanut oil 
production. From three to five times the 1939-40 
production of 33 million pounds is a possibility, the 
total amount depending on the extent to which the 
government carries its diversion program. 


FISH AND MARINE OILS 


Stocks of fish and marine animal oils on October 
1 were 174 million pounds, a decline of nearly 50 
million pounds from the previous year. We have 
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no reliable estimates of fish and marine oil produc- 
tion but the total amount has varied little in recent 
years. The effects of the war will no doubt be 
strongly felt here. The total supply is, therefore, 
likely to be down for the year because of the mate- 


rial decrease in the stocks on hand. 


BUTTER 

Storage holdings of butter on October 1 were 
about average. However, creamery butter produc- 
tion is expected to reach an all time high in the 
year ending September 30, 1941, as a result of 
record breaking supplies of feed grains on farms in 
relation to livestock numbers. The average number 
of cows milked during the year will probably be 
about 4 per cent less than the record number milked 
in the year ending September 30, 1934. 


TOTAL FATS AND OILS 

The supply picture for all fats and oils may be 
summed up as follows: 

Stocks of all fats and oils excluding butter and 
uninspected lard on October 1, 1940, were at their 
all time peak. More than 2 billion pounds were on 
hand, an increase of 15 per cent over the year previ- 
ous. This was due almost entirely to the large in- 
crease in the stocks of animal fats. The total of 
vegetable oil stocks was little changed, the decline in 
the cottonseed oil on hand about balancing increases 
in soybean oil and palm oil stocks. Fish oil stocks 
declined about 20 per cent. 

Stocks of soap fats and oils were materially high- 
er than a year ago, grease, inedible tallow, and 
palm oil on hand being greatly increased. The de- 
cline in fish oils on hand is not sufficient to offset 
these increases, and the stocks of other soap fats 
and oils are little changed from the vear previous. 


PRODUCTION 

Domestic production of all fats and crude oils, for 
the current year ending September 30, 1941, ex- 
cluding butter and uninspected lard, is expected to 
be about the same as last year, and, according to 
our estimates, will again total slightly over 6 billion 
pounds. Butter production will add another 1820 
million pounds to this figure, making a grand total. 
excluding uninspected lard, of nearly 8 billion 
pounds, 

Production of crude vegetable oils will be about 
9 per cent over last year. The decline in animal 
fat production will about offset this increase. 

Production of all fats and crude oils is likely. 
therefore, to be about the same in 1940-41 as it 
was the previous year. Domestic production of soap 
fats and oils for the coming year is likely to be 
somewhat lower than last year. 


IMPORTS 

Imports of fats and oils for consumption for 
the year ending September 30, which reached a 
peak approaching 2 billion pounds in 1937 and de- 
clined to about 1 billion pounds in 1940, will prob- 
ably show little changes in the current year. So 
long as prices of domestic fats continue around the 
relatively low levels of recent years, no material in- 
crease in imports seems likely. 
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\ccording to estimates of the Department of 
Avriculture, the Western Hemisphere is nearly 
sel{-suflicient in regard to fats and oils, the net im- 
port requirement amounting to 2 per cent or less of 
total consumption. But there are substantial deficits 
in certain essential items. most of which come from 
the Far East. Lf the British blockade of Europe 
continues, large quantities of such items as palm 
oil, cocoanut oil and copra, and flaxseed may come 
to the United States market. But the extent of this 
influx will no doubt be limited by the existence of 
continuing large supplies of domestic fats and oils. 


TOTAL SUPPLY 

Total supplies of all fats and oils in the United 
States for the current year ending September 30 
are expected to be slightly larger than last year. 

Although little change is probable in domestic 
production or imports for consumption, the in- 
crease, primarily of animal fats, in the stocks on 
hand October 1, will make the total supply avail- 
able greater. Of the leading individual fats and 
oils the greatest increases are likely in peanut oil 
and linseed oil due to greater production, in tallow 
due to increased stocks, and in coconut oil, palm 
oil, and tung oil due to somewhat larger stocks on 
hand, and the possibility of some increase in im- 
ports for consumption. 

The total supply of the principal soap fats and 
oils is expected to be larger than last year due to 
the increased stocks on hand October 1. 


CONSUMPTION OF FATS AND OILS IN SOAP 

\ brief general analysis of Bureau of Census 
figures on consumption of fats and oils in soap in- 
dicates that on the whole the trends in the uses of 
various fats and oils have been fairly steady, mate- 
rial variations in the amount of each fat or oil used 
from year to year being infrequent. The use of 
foreign fats and oils has declined in importance due 
partly to the increased production and lower prices 
of domestic fats and oils in recent years and partly 
to the imposition of excise or processing taxes on 
many foreign oils. Most of the decline has occur- 
red in palm oil and imported fish oils, with domestic 
fish oils and tallow being substituted for them. 
Figures from the Department of Agriculture, how- 
ever, indicate that the “lauric-acid” oils, coconut. 
palm-kernel and babassu, continue to constitute 22 
to 24 per cent of the total fats and oils in soap. 
The imported oils are relatively minor in com- 
parison to the use of such domestic items as tallow 
and grease. 

Consumption of soap itself is apparently affected 
by changes in the business cycle and the growth of 
population. The Department of Agriculture states: 

“Judging from changes that have taken place in 
the quantity of fats and oils used in the manufac- 
ture of soap, it is apparent that soap production 
and consumption during the past 30 years have 
varied with the business cycle, and have increased 
somewhat more rapidly than population growth. 
If the past tendencies are continued, some further 
increase in the consumption of soap may be ex- 
pected in the next few years as industrial activity 
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PHOTO BY HAL REIFF 


7 study of character is vitally important to the 

modern, progressive perfumer. To serve him in 
his endless search for new character notes, Naugatuck 
offers DIASMOL—a new aromatic body. Samples of 


Diasmol will gladly be sent upon request. 


NAUGATUCK@AROMATICS 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


12 EAST 22nd STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


215 WEST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. e H. M. ROYAL, Inc., 4814 LOMA VISTA, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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OUR PRODUCT BECOMES 

MORE THAN A SHELF DECORA- 
TION when you pack it in tubes. It 
gets used—at home, on a boat, on 
an airplane, on a train, at a hotel, 
in a tourist cabin. Users find it so 
convenient to take with them. This 
results in quicker consumption, bet- 
ter satisfaction, more repeat sales. 
Write us today for samples of WHITE 
METAL TUBES. 


N. B. We are headquarters for 
METAL CAN SPOUTS. 


MEMO! 


Remember: Drug, Chemical and Allied 
banquet, March 1{3th, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City. 


WHITE METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago Office Detroit Office 


Chorles A.Rindellinc. «HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY oars 


64 West Randolph St 


506 Donovan Bldg 


ta 
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expands and the population continues to grow. But 
the increase in soap consumption may be tempo- 
rarily reduced in subsequent years with any repe- 
lition of the downward swing in the business cycle.” 


DEMAND 


Domestic demand for fats and oils is expected to 
be considerably stronger in the current year than 
it was for the year previous, due of course to the 
increased industrial activity generated in large part 
by the national defense program. Demand for dry- 
ing oils should be directy stimulated by the speed. 
ing up of building activity; and demand for food, 
soap, and other fats and oils should also be stronger 
as a result of increases in national income and 
consumer purchasing power. 


PRICES OF FATS AND OILS 

Prices of most fats and oils in recent years have 
tended downward under the influence of increased 
supplies, the loss of export markets and the re- 
latively low level of consumer purchasing power. 
In spite of the heavy stocks of fats and oils now on 
hand and the uncertain state of foreign trade, some 
improvement in prices seems likely during the cur- 
rent year ending September 30. Increasing indus- 
trial and building activity provides a fundamental 
element of strength. Declines in the spring and 
fall pig crops of 1940 and an indicated decline in 
the spring pig crop of 1941, according to the gov- 
ernment report on intention to breed. are signs of 
a turn down in animal fat production. 

The possibility of regaining foreign markets for 
animal fats and oils is another important factor. 
An end to the war, regardless of who is the victor. 
may open, at least temporarily, a strong foreign 
market for fats and oils. But that this foreign de- 
mand may be only temporary is a distinct pos- 
sibility. The Department of Agriculture has this 
to say of possible trend of American exports: 

“On the basis of all available indications it seems 
fairly safe to say that over the longer period the 
trend in exports of animal fats and oils from the 
United States is likely to continue downward. World 
productive capacitv for vegetable fats and oils is 
now at a high level and promises to increase fur- 
ther in the future.” 


Soap Sales on Sound Basis 


THe last quarter of 1940 exceeded in volume and 
value any previous fourth quarter in the six-year 
period covered by the soap sales census of the 
Association of American Soap & Glycerine Pro- 
ducers. 

Total soap sales for the year 1940 showed less 
of a drop below the sales of 1939 than had been 
anticipated. Sales of soap other than liquid re- 
ported by the 71 manufacturers totaled for the 
year 2,643,466.194 lbs. and $257.820.289. While 
in pounds this was 4 per cent less than in 1939 and 
in dollars was 3.5 per cent less, the sales for the 
year were higher than in 1938, 1937. 1936 and 
1935. For the first time in six years. each quarter 
was above average. 








Markets and Outlook 
by N. N. DALTON 


WHEN the production and worid movement of 
commodities is throttled for even short periods ol 
Trade routes 
change, new industries are born, and the results 
persist through many years and in many cases be- 
come permanent. 

Insufficiency of domestic fats during World 
War I resulted in an increased importation of fats 
and oils, some of which, though not widely used 
in this country prior to 1914, have since become 
an integral and practically essential part of our 
total fat consumption. 


time almost anything can happen. 


COCONUT OIL 


Imports of coconut oil and copra which increased 
from less than 100 million to more than 600 mil- 
lion pounds annually (oil and copra equivalent) 
from 1914 to 1918, reversed a normal westbound 
movement through Suez and Atlantic ports, to an 
eastbound movement from the Pacific Islands to the 
United States, greatly expanded both the domestic 
and Philippine copra crushing industry, and made 
possible such notable advances in the type and 
quality of soaps that our domestic consumers would 
now find it exceedingly unsatisfactory if not im- 
possible to meet modern washing requirements with- 
out these new and improved products. 


SOYA BEAN OIL 

Soya beans, the premier food and industrial crop 
of China for centuries, were, prior to 1914, of neg- 
ligible importance as an American crop. During 
World War I our imports of soya bean oil increased 
from less than 20 to more than 300 million pounds 
annually. After 1918 the importation and use of 
soya bean oil died abruptly, while the importation 
and use of coconut oil continued, one important 
difference being that whereas coconut oil had 
proven itself extremely valuable to soaps, the phy- 
sical and chemical characteristics of soya bean oil 
did not at once fit well into either edible or indus- 
trial needs. Nevertheless, the use of soya bean oil 
during World War I started technological develop- 
ments which gradually brought that oil, too, into 
specific uses, with the result that its potential values 
became well known. Hence, when another fat 
scarcity, resulting from the drought years and crop 
control of the early thirties, arrived simultaneously 
with an expansion in soya bean plastics, it was 
evident that the soya bean had come to stay. Today. 
a large domestic industry has been built around it. 

Central and South America have vast untapped 
forest areas which can yield, in addition to drying 
oils and coconut oil, many oils like babassu and co- 
quita which are similar to coconut oil. In case there 
were prolonged interruption of oil imports from 
the Far East, such a situation might encourage the 
economic planting and gathering of these products 
and thereby make the Western Hemisphere a world 
source of tropical and semi-tropical fats. 

Chemical synthesis of air, water, coal, petroleum. 
and natural gas. has since the last World War pro- 
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camone O 


the perfect “bubble bath” base 


Foaming bath preparations are not a temporary fad, but 
have become a definite Toilet necessity. There are hun- 
dreds of chemicals producing a fairly satisfactory ‘Bubble 
Bath". Experimentation extending over eighteen months 
have proven that a really perfect Bubble Bath can be made 


with 


FOAMONE 


Permit us to mail you samples and manufacturing information. 


a 


ESSENTIAL OIL AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 601 WEST 26th STREET 
CHICAGO: 325 W. HURON STREET 
aT. PAUL: 2 5 3 S. 4th STREET 
LOS ANGELES: 2800 E. tith STREET 
CANADA: 119 ADELAIDE STREET, W. TORONTO 
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duced a wide variety of compounds, many of which 
compete with natural soap fats, glycerine, and soap 
itself. Research chemists estimate as available to- 
day over two hundred thousand chemical products 
which were totally unknown in 1914. The stress 
of present war conditions will cause another up- 
surge in chemical research, yielding many more 
new products. Some of these may compete further 
with our present raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts, many will be discarded as uneconomic in 
peacetime, but technology must be viewed as a 
growing factor in any long range view of our busi- 
ness of soap making. 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


\ nearby market outlook, while more tangible. 
cannot be separated from the uncertainties of world 
fat production and consumption, availability of 
coconut oil imports, and export movement of do- 
mestic edible fats, soya beans, and oilcake. 

It is apparent that edible and soap making fats 
have been overplentiful and cheap for many months. 
and it is assumed that foresighted buyers have ac- 
cumulated comfortable stocks of both imported and 
domestic fats. The recent advances in fat values 
were not unexpected and seemed overdue. Whether 
the present market will change much in the near 
future depends largely on the two possibilities of 
exports reducing domestic stocks, and shipping 
difficulties restricting our normal imports. 

The holding back of soya beans and cottonseed by 
farmers in the hope of better prices, the unfavorable 
corn-hog ratio, a problematic whale catch in 1941, 
recent buying of lard and coconut oil by Russia and 
Japan. and the recommendation of our Department 
of Agriculture that farmers raise more hogs in 194] 
on account of an expected 15 per cent reduction in 
supply, all indicate some soundness in_ present 
values. However, cottonseed and soya beans now 
held back will eventually reach the market. a small 
whale catch leaves more whales in the sea, licenses 
or blockade may restrict exports to Russia and 
Japan for suspected German destination, and farm- 
ers do not increase hog production unless they think 
it is going to be profitable. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


From a world production viewpoint, it is prob- 
able that prolonged low prices due to inaccessibility 
of markets has curtailed production in many non- 
war areas. 

The “press” reports that copra is rotting in the 
South Sea Islands and this may apply to other oil 
producing areas until Europe can again take fats. 
fat-bearing material, and oileake. The blockade of 
oileake imports to Europe has prevented proper 
feeding of livestock for dairy products and is com- 
pelling the slaughter of herds for immediate meat 
and fat necessities. Continental Europe, normally 
the greatest concentrated fat importing and con- 
suming area in the world, with a population of over 
300 million, is probably now rationed on fats and 
soap to less than one-fifth of what we, in this coun- 
try, call a normal consumption. 

Consumption that has not taken place is “gone 


with the wind,” and fats that rot at point of origin 
will never reach the consumers. This situation does 
not indicate any immediate deficiency in world fat 
supplies, but the longer it prevails the greater will 
be the world fat vacuum to fill when hostilities cease. 


FATS VALUES IN WORLD WAR ! 

Up to the present time our fat markets have fol- 
lowed the pattern of World War I on a lower scale 
of values. In World War I, tallow remained in the 
6 to 7c. range through 1914 and 1915, gradually 
advanced to lle. in December 1916, went to 17'c. 
in 1917, hit a high of 19c. in 1918, dropped to a 
9 to 10c. level early in 1919, hit a second high of 
19c. in July 1919, and then declined gradually to 
5¥oc. by the close of 1920. Coconut oil does not 
offer a good comparison because it was at 9c. in 
1914 and our imports from the Philippines expand- 
ed constantly from 1914 to 1918. Advance in price 
was more gradual than that of tallow and reached a 
high of 18.80 in January 1920. 


SOAP VALUES IN WORLD WAR ! 

Leading brands of soaps held at stable prices 
through 1914 and 1915, advanced 10 per cent to 
15 per cent in 1916, 30 per cent more in 1917, an- 
other 15 per cent in 1918, approximately 10 per 
cent in 1919, holding there through most of 1920. 
Soap prices did not increase in ratio to tallow ad- 
vances, both on account of the fat inventory position 
of soap makers and the rapid rise in glycerine values 
which tended to retard rising soap costs. 

That our fat and soap markets have so far ap- 
proximately parallelled their course in the first 
World War does not warrant any conclusion as to 
their future movement. Today all of Continental 
Europe is blockaded, whereas in World War I fats 
moved with comparative freedom to Allied and neu- 
tral ports. Hence, the current deficiency in world 
consumption is greater than in World War I, and 
will continue so unless the blockade is lightened or 
it hecomes possible to move fats to Europe through 
Asiatic or Mediterranean ports. The practical elimi- 
nation of Continental Europe from world fat econ- 
omy leaves the balance of the world with the excess 
production that Europe normally uses. 


GLYCERINE VALUES IN WORLD WAR |! 

Glycerine (80 per cent crude), more sensitive to 
war conditions and peace prospects than fats, sold 
at 13 to 14c. per pound through 1914, advanced 
rapidly in the latter part of 1915, reaching 41c. in 
November, fluctuated between 24c. and 41c. through 
1916, hit a high of 51e. in October 1917, held fairly 
well through the early part of 1918, but dropped 
sharply to 10c. after the Armistice. 


GLYCERINE AND THE PRESENT WAR 


In our present situation the relationship of gly- 
cerine to war conditions is harder to appraise than 
that of fats. The production and exportable surplus 
of Europe must be eliminated from all calculations. 
as it was in World War I. but the technological 
changes in both glycerine production and consump- 
tion have been very extensive. 

We have a current domes- (continued on p. 79) 
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A WELL - ESTABLISHED 


in a difficult quandary. For 


perfume house was 


years it had been importing 
its perfumes, in concentrated 
form, from its affiliate in 
France. 

Early last year, their firm 
abroad sent them the formula... 
so the present war would not in- 
terfere with maintaining their 
American business. 

It was found that all the raw 
materials with one exception 
could be obtained in this country. 

While this exception (an aro- 
matic product) represented only 
about 3% of 


perfume oil, it was thought to be 


the concentrated 


of key importance to the com- 
pound and could not be left out. 
In fact, it seemed to have sup- 
ported the whole odor ensemble 
with a note of mysterious allure. 

Yet all this firm’s attempts to 
make a substitution were defi- 
nitely noticeable in the finished 
perfume. The problem was fur- 
ther complicated bv the fact that 
to call in outside help it would be 


necessary to reveal the complete 
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Case HISTORY EXAMPLES OF HOW WE ARE HELPING LEADING HOUSES ADAPT 
OR MODIFY THEIR FORMULAS TO MEET PRESENT 
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CASE HISTORY #1 


formula. 

At first the firm’s president was 
reluctant to do this. Finally, 
however, he turned the formula 
over to us. 

We started to work on it. Soon 
we realized exactly what this 3“; 
how it fitted 


into the odor structure. 


product was doing 


Instead of trying to match this 
special ingredient, we found that 
by making modifications of the 
formula the same result would be 
accomplished without addition of 
a substitute. 

In this way we were able to 
solve this firm’s problem and 
save its American market. 

To quote the president’s own 
words (nine months later): “Jf 
there has been any change made 
in the odor of this perfume what- 
ever, it has been for the better.” 


This is a typical and true ex- 


EMERGENCY CONDITIONS 





Successful Modification 





of a Perfume Formmla 





















ample of how our laboratory has 


been helping a number of the in- 
dustry’s leading firms solve seem- 
ingly insoluble problems due to 
conditions abroad. 

This same type of service is 
available to you — whether you 
manufacture a perfume, a cos- 
metic, a soap, or any toilet prepa- 
ration product whose reputation 
and sales acceptance is depen- 
dent, in part or entirely, on one 
or more difficult-to-obtain odor 
ingredients. 

We suggest you confer with us. 


No obligation, of course. 


BUSH AROMATICS, INC. 
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specializing in odor construction 


136 Liberty St.. New York, N. Y. 
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New Products 


(NANT NETO PR Ne TVA 


Ace spherical joints 

Ace spherical joints, an entirely 
new development in glass to glass 
connections which are stated to be 
flexible, non-freezing and interchange- 
able, are offered by Ace Glass, Inc. 
According to the maker’s description, 
they permit the assembly of many all- 
glass units which heretofore could 
not be made. They are said to pro- 
vide a vacuum and pressure tight seal 
even when not perfectly centered, 
maintain uniform bore throughout 
the joint and thus do not trap liquids 
and allow expansion, and are easy to 
assemble and dismantle. They are 
available in many sizes permitting 
their use with tubing ranging from 
1 mm to 40 mm inside diameter. 
Complete information about the joints 
as well as details about Ace stand- 
ard taper interchangeable ground 
glass connections will be sent on re- 
quest by the manufacturer. 


Southern lilac savon 

A lower-priced version of the pop- 
ular Southern Lilac perfume oil espe- 
cially suitable for soaps is announced 
by Compagnie Parento, Inc., Croton- 
On-Hudson, N. Y. The new product 
is known as Southern Lilac Savon. 
Full details about it are available. 


Indalone, trade-mark of U.S. 1. 

The name Indalone has been regis- 
tered as the trade-mark of the solvent 
alpha.alpha - Dimethyl - alpha prime 
carbobutoxy -gamma-dihydro-pyrone, 
it has been announced by U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc. 

Indalone, which was formerly mar- 
keted under the name Dihydropyrone. 
was developed for use in liquid con 
tact insecticides as a solvent for derris 
root extractives. When used in this 
way, it has the property of increasing 
the insecticidal effectiveness of the 
ingredients dissolved in it and of 
holding derris extractives in solution 
in the commonly used base oils. 

Indalone is said to be a powerful 
insectifuge and repels the common 
winged insects to which it appears to 
have an obnoxious taste. Because of 
this high repellency, it is especially 
suitable for cattle sprays and mos- 
quito lotions. 


Indalone, it is pointed out, may be 
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and Processes 


used in with another 
U.S.I. product, BK-5, for formulating 


lotions that combine sun-screening 


combination 


and insect-repelling characteristics. 


Double cone blender 

blender de- 
signed to eliminate waste of time and 
materials in the blending of chemi- 
cals, pharmaceuticals and_ similar 
products is offered by the H. K. 
Porter Co., Inc. Full information 
about it will be sent on request. 


A new double cone 


Testing filling equipment 

A new service that actually enables 
manufacturers filling equip- 
ment to know exactly what they can 
anticipate in the way of container- 
filling operations 


using 


accuracy, speed, 
costs—before purchasing any filling 
equipment is announced by the Food 
Machinery Corp. The company has 
created a new demonstration depart- 
ment in which test runs of various 
products can be made. Using the 
actual product, containers, labels and 
caps supplied by the manufacturer, a 
test run using the predetermined level 
fill, offered by the company, enables 
the engineer, it is stated, to show 
manufacturers just what may be done 
to improve and lower the cost of 
their container filling operations. Fur- 
ther details of the service will be sent 
on request. 


New synthetic mill white 


A new synthetic mill white, which 
is said to cover with one coat and 
dry overnight to a hard tile-like sur- 
face, is announced by the Sherwin- 
Williams Co. The new finish is 
recommended for plants where con- 
ditions require durability and sani- 
tary washable surfaces. It is supplied 
Further 
information may be had by writing. 


in gloss, eggshell and _ flat. 


Payroll calculator 


Payroll calculations under the wage 
and hour law may be readily deter- 
mined in advance with the Payroll 
Auditor, a convenient loose leaf book 


offered by the Payroll Audit Co. 


Standard and overtime pay are pre- 
figured for rates ranging from 30 
cents to one dollar per hour and work 
hours from one to 8034. 


Further in- 





formation about the book may be had 
by writing to the manufacturer. 


Air-powered mixers 


A newly designed air-powered 
mixer is announced by the Eastern 
Engineering Co. According to the 
makers, its air motor permits a wide 
adjustment in speed. It is completely 
enclosed. The mixer was designed as 
a portable batch mixer for the aver- 
age job in 50 or 100-gallon con- 
tainers and can be used only where 
compressed air is available. More 
complete details about it will be sent 
on application. 


Price-marking machine 

A price-marking machine which is 
said to imprint any desired price on 
gummed labels in rolls at a maximum 
speed of 180 per minute is offered 
by the Monarch Marking System Co. 
Gummed labels of several sizes can 
be used and an automatic counter 
stops the machine when the required 
number is printed. One operator can 
care for several machines at once. 
Further information about the ma- 
chines will be forwarded on request. 


Pipe thread compound 

For replacing white lead as a seal- 
ing paste for screw threads, pipe 
threads and flange joints, Collinite 
paste 7 is offered by the Collins Pack- 
ing Co. It is claimed to be non-hard- 
ening, non-freezing and corrosion re- 
sistant and to be insoluble in water, 
Further details 
will be sent on request. 


steam, kerosene, etc. 


Two faced blotter 


Post blotters offered by the Wrenn 
Paper Co. are finished with high- 
grade enameled paper on both sides. 
The advertising message can be 
printed on one side and the mailing 
address can be typewritten or multi- 
graphed on the other. The addressed 
side is peeled off, leaving a blotter. 
Samples may be had by anyone in- 
terested in writing for them. 


New industrial adhesive 

A new industrial adhesive offered 
by the Rogear Co. is a rubber-resin 
compound applied hot or cold, dry- 
ing after ten minutes and said to be 
most useful for joining wood to wood, 
rubber to metal, plastics to wood or 
metal, etc. Further details are avail- 
able by writing. 
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gf SYNTHETICS 


(Established 1923) 
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GERANIUM 
OIL y SYNTHETIC Lemon Oil 


Terpeneless Lemon 
@ $3.00 L B. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR A SAMPLE 






Lime Oil 





Cassia Oil 











Owing to increased business, we have had to move Patchouli Oil 
to larger premises. Please make a note of our new 
address—119 West 25th Street, New York City. Orange Oil 







Vanillin 





Rhodinol 





f) sure source of supply... 


Linalyl Acetate 





With exceptionally large stocks of natural oils and imported 






perfume bases on hand, together with our exceptional facili- Citral 
ties and skill in compounding. we assure you of a depend- 
able source of supply regardless of present world trade con- Phenyl Ethyl Alcohol 








ditions. You can avoid disappointments and shortages by 
depending on STANDARD SYNTHETICS. ® Send us your prob- 
lems. 
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New Catalogs 


Atlas Aracel A, a versatile emulsi- 
fier for the production of widely ap- 
plicable cosmetic bases and Aracel B. 
a general emulsifier of wide applica- 
tion, are announced by the Atlas 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. Both 
are stated to impart emollient prop- 
erties to cosmetics. Properties of 
each are given and much useful in- 
formation on the formulation of vari- 
ous products such as a new type 
anti-perspirant, cleansing cream, van- 
ishing cream and hand cream with 
Aracel as a base is given in a folder 
which has been issued by the com- 
pany. Copies will be sent on request. 


Colloresin, a new type of cellulose de- 
rivative which forms a stable jelly 
having numerous applications in the 
cosmetic and allied industries, is ade- 
quately described in an 8-page folde1 
issued by the General Drug Co., 170 
Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


merous uses are pointed out together 


Its nu- 


with formulas for various types of 
preparations. Copies will be sent 
upon request to anyone interested. 

Profits are safeguarded by the 
Toledo Speedweigh predetermined 
weight scale, according to a colored 
brochure issued by the Toledo Scale 
Co., which will be sent for the ask- 
ing. Illustrations show the scales per- 
forming a diversity of jobs in weigh- 
ing. packing, testing and checking. 


Spray equipment for manual and 
automatic operation and air motored 
agitators are described in a new cat- 
alog of the Fclipse Air Brush Co.. 
Inc.. which will be sent on request. 


Types of aluminum ladders offered 
by the Aluminum Ladder Co. are 
adequately illustrated and described 
in a 44-page catalog which the com- 
pany will send upon request. 


Seydel fine chemicals are listed to- 
gether with brief descriptions of a 
number of specialties in a folder is- 
sued for distribution in the trade by 
the Seydel Chemical Co. Copies may 
he had for the asking. 


John Horn, manufacturer of labe!s 


for the cosmetic industry, 837 Tenth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., again dis- 


tributed a useful wall calendar to the 
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trade. The calendar is 18x20 inches 
in size and carries the slogan of the 
“Faithful Service for Over 50 


Years” in a neat seal under the name. 


house 


The Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists and Chemical Engineers, Inc.. 
has issued the sixth edition of its 
directory of members. 
Copies may be had by writing to the 
association, 50 E. 41 St.. New York. 


Books to Aid You 


association 


MopERN CosMETOLOGY. Reuben 
Rockwood and Irene Ruddock. 9x6 
in., 405 pages, illustrated. Prentice 
Hall, Inc. 1940. Price $3. 

This work covers the subject of 
cosmetology, its related sciences and 
its manipulative practices for teachers 
and students in beauty schools. The 
material is set forth so comprehensive- 
ly that practicing operators as well as 
students and 
benefit 


teachers may derive 
from the book. The 


carefully planned and detailed pro- 


much 


cedures for the various manipulative 
practices add much to its value. An 
idea of the contents may be had from 
some of the chapter headings which 
follow: Selling Beauty Culture Ser- 
vices and Shop Merchandise, Cells 
and Tissues, The Skeletal System, The 
Muscular System, The Nervous Sys- 
tem, The Circulatory System, The 
Skin, The Hair and Nails, Diseases 
and Abnormal Conditions of the 
Skin, Nails, Sterilization 
and Sanitation, Chemistry in Cosme- 
tology, Electricity 


Hair and 


in Cosmetology. 
Haircutting, Shampooing and Rins- 
ing, Hairdressing, Permanent Wav- 
ing, Scalp Massage. Bleaching and 
Coloring, Manicuring. 
Make - up, Superfluous 
Hair and Body Contouring. 


Facials and 
Removing 


OFFICIAL AND TENTATIVE 
or ANALYsIs of the 
Official Agricultural Chemists, pub- 
lished by the Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Fifth Edition, 1940, 6 by 9 
in., 757 pages, illustrated. Price $5. 

Another addition to the now estab- 
lished official methods. Among the 
new sections added are the following: 


fish and other marine products, vita- 


METHODs 
Association of 


mins, microbiological methods. mi- 
crochemical standard 


solutions. The section on microchem- 


methods and 


ical tests for synthetics has been con- 








siderably expanded and many valu- 
able data are given therein. The 
other have been ex- 
panded are those on oils, fats and 
waxes; 


sections that 


drugs and insecticides. There 
is a number of additional 
tions. 


illustra- 


The main value of this book is the 
fact that the methods published are 
those used by food and drug officials. 
Manufacturers using the same tech- 
nique can obtain comparable results. 
This is especially true of the flavor 
section. which has become more or 
less standard throughout the industry. 
The methods described under drugs 
are widely used in the drug industry 
and probably have done more than 
anything to reduce friction between 
regulatory officials and chemists 
working for drug houses. No analyti- 
cal laboratory is complete without 
this book, which is more and more 
becoming the standard in all analyti- 
cal laboratories. It can not be recom- 
mended too highly. M. G. deN. 


SALESMEN BUILT AMERICA. George A. 
Hughes. 6x9 inches, 98 pages. Lam- 
inated covers. 26 inspiring messages. 
The Dartnell Corp. 1941. Price $1.50. 
The author, who is chairman of the 
board of the Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Inc., writes in a most 
inspiring way from his broad experi- 
ence in successful selling. In 1910 he 
borrowed $250 to rent a booth in a 
St. Louis 
hibition. 


electrical appliance ex- 
He originated the idea of 
cooking by electricity; and gave his 
first demonstration at the exhibition. 
cooking tidbits on a crude electric 
stove. Today, most of the household 
electric appliances in use, including 
electric 


ranges, are based on his 


original idea. Accordingly, because 
of his idea and his sales genius in 
putting it across he is regarded as the 
father of the electric appliance in- 
dustry. The theme of this book is 
that we have the greatest resources in 
the world but without salesmanship 
we would not be able to hold our 
position as the world’s greatest coun- 
try. It brings home to the salesmen 
the important part they have to play 
in the future of this country. It is not 
just another book on selling: it is a 
volume that cannot fail to increase 
the self-respect of any man who has 
anything to do with sales. As a gift 
to salesmen, it is appropriate not 
only for its inspirational quality but 
for its sound common sense. 
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The result of several years of experimenta- 
tion —these patented, unbreakable screw- 
stoppers are available in several shapes and 
designs, in clear crystal and a variety of 
colors. Note the Rosette design which allows 
the increased use of fancy labels and tags 
... thus making way for newer merchandis- 
ing possibilities. 


Unbreakable screw-stoppers actually make 


Below, several of our miniatures, showing the 
wide assortment of patented shapes and de- 
signs available. 


Even more sensational are our 14K. gold, sil- 
ver and platinum “metalized” (not sprayed) 
bottles, completely aleohol-proof. 


LO West 33rd 
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W..the loné-awaited 


Wr 


UINBREARABLE SCREW-STUOPPER 


Covered by 
U. S. Patent 
(Design and 
Mechanical) 


CLASS INDUSTRIES, ING. 


Street, 
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the use of miniatures a “sure-fire”’ method of 
boosting sales. 





Still wider acceptance of miniature bottles 
and vials by both retail outlets and consumers 
is already evident because of this new devel- 
opment. 








Today, ask us to show you the wide range of 
merchandising ideas possible through their 
use. There is no obligation, of course—and 
you'll be glad you got in touch with us. 












Note bottle with dainty metal filagree work. 






Write us now for a demonstration of a few of 






the many unique merchandising ideas pos- 






sible with our miniature bottles and glass 






vials. 
















York, N. Y. 


New 
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> Paul V. McNutt. administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C.. will be the chief speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Drug, Chemical 
and Allied Trades Section of the New 
York Board of Trade at the Waldorf 
Astoria. New York, N. Y.. March 13. 


> Miss Sally Hanson, president and ac- 
tive head of the House of Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, Calif., accompanied by 
Miss Hazel West, personnel director, 
has returned after spending six weeks 
The visit to New 
York, N. Y., in January was especially 
interesting as Miss Hanson attended the 
The House 


of Hollywood endeavors to take the 


in the east and south. 


January fashion openings. 


theme of a costume and harmonize cos- 
metics with it in line with the trend to 
make cosmetics an instead 
of just make-up. A great deal of study 
has been given to the subject and this 
year several new 


accessory 


products are being 
offered, particularly in relation to cos- 
After leaving New York. 
Miss Hanson and Miss West spent a 
few days in Chicago, Ill.. and then went 
to Memphis, Tenn., to attend a district 
meeting of all supervisors. 


metic styling. 


> G. G. Sampson, who was connected 
with the Richard Hudnut European in- 
terests for 16 years, is back in the 
United States, making his headquar- 
ters in Buffalo, N. Y., where he lives. 
After World War I, Mr. Sampson mar- 
ried a French woman and later joined 
the Hudnut organization in Paris. Dur- 
ing that time he helped with the instal- 
lation of the French branch and in 1932 
was entrusted with the installation and 
management of a branch at Brussels 
and later was sent to Central Europe 
on a similar mission. He 
there until October, 1940. His plans 
for the future have not been announced 
as yet but he hopes to capitalize his 
broad experience in the installation and 
management of factories and the super- 
vision of sales. 


remained 


> Mrs. D. B. MacKendrick, executive 
of Cecil Page, New York, N. Y., has 
returned from a 
weeks in Havana. 


vacation of several 


> William S. Millner, special repre- 
sentative of the Industrial Department 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., for the last twenty years, 
has retired from business because of 
ill health. In 1921 Mr. Millner was a 
bell hop in the Hotel Breslin, New 
York. He applied for employment to 
E. H. Little, now president of the com- 
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OUR FRIENDS 


TTL 


pany but then sales manager for the 
old Palmolive Co., who gave him a job 
as a missionary salesman for the hos- 
pital, hotel, steamship, club and other 
industrial outlets. From then until his 
retirement, he served the company in 
The terri- 
tory he originally covered is now being 


the industrial department. 


served by twelve representatives of the 
company. Mr. Millner plans to move to 


Florida. 


> A. E. Mullen. general manager of 
the Apli Division of Allied Products. 
Inc., New York. N. Y.. will long re- 
member the birth- 
day celebration at 
his new home in 
Pelham, N. Y.. on 
the evening of 
January 9. A host 
of friends and 
neighbors gath- 
ered with a variety 
of odd and 
sual 


unu- 
presents to 





help him remem- 


ber the occasion. 


A. E. Mullen 


Following a light 

friends of 
Mr. Mullen showing him on a fishing 
Florida and in Canada were 
Friends in the trade of Al 
Mullen know that he always takes his 
birthday quite seriously and those who 
were present felt that this celebration 
exceeded all previous ones for origi- 


collation, movies taken by 


trip in 
shown. 


nality and informal gayety. 
> Louis Gampert, vice-president and 
general sales manager of Felton Chemi- 
cal Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., is visiting the 
various Felton offices in the southern. 
western and middle-western states. Mr. 
Gampert will be occupied with various 
matters relating to Felton’s increasing 
business in these sections. 


> Hilary Herchelroth, New York, N. Y.. 
is an odor engineer whose business it 
is to create sweet smelling scents which 
will counteract unpleasant odors, ac- 
cording to the February issue of the 
{merican Magazine which 
page feature to him. 


devotes a 


> George A. Stevens. who has served 
in an executive capacity with a number 
of leading toilet preparations houses, 
is now associated with Thomas Mason 
Co., Inc., molders of plastic products, 


with offices at 18 E. 41st St., New York. 


> Irvin S. Zeluff, Jr.. son of Irvin S. 
Zeluff. who for 15 years was perfumer 
for Rigaud, has passed examinations 








radio in New York, N. Y. 
Young Mr. Zeluff is technical editor of 
Radio Retailing. 


to teach 


Under the emergency 
training program for national defense, 
Mr. Zeluff has been assigned to instruct 
soldiers in the use of airplane radio 
communication three times a week. 


> J. George Fiedler of the Kelton Cos- 
metic Co. New York, N. Y.. and Mrs. 
Fiedler returned from a 
trip to Florida after which they spent 


have motor 


several days in Havana. 


> Math 


Lourdes 


Metcalfe. Notre 
1158, Montreal, Canada, is 
planning the manufacture of toilet prep- 
arations and perfume. 


Dame de 


> Sidney Matthew Weiss has 
elected executive vice-president and 
manager of the New York, N. Y., office 
of the A. W. Lewin Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. Prominent among the advertis- 
ing accounts served by Mr. Weiss is 
Magnus. Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 


been 


>» Miss Marisa Schiaparelli, daughter 
of Mme. Elsa Schiaparelli, president of 
Parfums Schiaparelli, Inc., New York, 
N. Y.. will wed Robert Berenson early 
in March, the ceremony to take place 
in New York, N. Y. Miss Schiaparelli 
who was born in this country has lived 
abroad until her return to the United 
States last summer. after she had served 
as an ambulance driver on the French 
front. Her mother returned to Paris 
recently after a U. S. lecture tour. 


> Walter Merrill of Joseph Turner & 
Co., Ridgefield, N. J., was installed as 
president of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the American Chemical Industry at 
the Chemists Club Jan. 23, succeeding 
DeWitt Thompson of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works. Other officers installed 
for the new year were: Carl O. Lind of 
the Dow Chemical Co., vice-president; 
Gerald S. Furman of Merck & Co., trea- 
surer; and John J. Butler, Jr., indus- 
trial chemical sales division, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., secretary. 


> Capus Waynich, High Point, N. C., 
has been appointed as a representative 
for the public on the industry commit- 
tee of the Wage and Hour Division, 
Department of Labor, for the drug, 
medicine and toilet preparations indus- 
tries. He succeeds Jonathan Daniels. 


> E. Leonard Koppel has been appoint- 
ed designer of packaging and displays 
for Bo-Kay Perfume Co., New York, 


Jacksonville and Toronto. 


> W. Parker Start has joined the staff 
of the Kelton Cosmetic Co., New York, 
N. Y., and will represent the company 
in the eastern territory. 
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SO 


WE ARE 


Ca dqua clers 


FOR THE FOLLOWING 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
NATURAL FLOWER OILS 

SYNTHETIC FLOWER OILS 
MODERN AND DISTINCTIVE 
PERFUME BASICS 
DISTINCTIVE and CHARACTERISTIC 
FLAVOR OILS 
PERFUMERS’ TINCTURES 
FIXATIVES (FOR PERFUMERS) 
RESINOIDS 


TERPENELESS and 
EXTRA CONCENTRATED ESSENTIAL OILS 


FLORAL WATERS 
FRUIT ESTERS 


OLEO RESINS 
BALSAMS and GUMS 


Master Blenders of distinctive and original per 
fume oils, flavor oils and essences. 


We also specialize in the duplication of any per- 
fume or flavor. 


Stuyvesant 9-226]-2 


Samples and prices gladly 
furnished on request. 


AU 


121-123 ort} ee St., New Y ork 
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But the Last Place in the World 
You Want YOUR Product to Be 


“9 


There’s a spot like this in every store. Usually it’s 
down at the bottom of the show-case or off in a corner. 
A quiet, cozy, peaceful little nook that few people 
see — where few people go — where the products 
that “move too slowly” are kept. 

Let Ritchie help you to keep YOUR product out 
where people can see it — reach for it — out where 
the sales are made. A Ritchie designed package gives 
your product real display value. It helps to secure 
dealer cooperation — prompts consumer demand! 


Tony 
Mee te 


s 
s 
W.C. AND COMPANY 


Set-up Paper Boxes + Fibre Cans + Transparent Packages 





8845 Baltimore Avenue, Chicago 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Toilet Goods Assn. to meet 
in New York June 9, 10 and 11 


The annual meeting of the Toilet Goods 
Assn. will be held Monday. Tuesday 
and Wednesday, June 9, 10 and 11. 
The convention will be in New York, 
N. Y., and the hotel will be announced 
later. LeRoy Root has been appointed 
chairman of the convention committee 
and H. Gregory Thomas has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 


Bourjois raises perfume prices 
and reduces cosmetic prices 


How the current European conflict af.- 
fects consumer prices and why Bourjois, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., has been forced 
to raise some of its fair trade levels is 
explained in the latest bulletin of the 
company to Massachusetts druggists. 

“At the outbreak of the war in 1939 
we found ourselves with a reasonably 
large inventory of essential perfumery 
materials. We immediately took steps 
to insure our continued operations by 
large purchases of those products ob- 
tainable only in 
Europe. The desired 
could only be partially obtained, and at 
substantially increased landed costs,” 
the bulletin explains. 

“Our stocks of material which we had 
on hand Sept. 1, 1939, have long since 
been exhausted. We have delayed any 
change of price, hoping that conditions 
would alter so as to obviate the neces- 
sity of any increases. The contrary has 
been the case. Certain ingredients have 
become practically unobtainable, and 
any purchases made are at extraordi- 
narily high prices. Therefore, with ex- 
treme regret at the necessity for doing 
so, we have increased the prices of some 
of our items.” 


certain sections of 


quantities we 


Items listed show an increase in fair 
trade prices of about 22 to 25 per cent. 

To compensate for this price rise the 
company has lowered by a similar per- 
centage its fair trade prices on other 
items, explaining that “we were ex- 
tremely fortunate in being able to ob- 
tain considerable quantities of materials 
used in certain of our products, and 
while this material has been purchased 
at higher prices than in the past, we 
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decided to reduce our 
prices and rely on increased volume to 
offset the difference.” 


Price increases were limited to per- 


nevertheless 


fumes while decreases were extended 
to such items as face powder and other 
cosmetics, 


Essential Oil Assn. of U. S. A. 
elects officers for 1941 


Officers of the Essential Oil Associa- 
tion of the U. S. A.. elected at the 
annual meeting, are: Charles Fisch- 
beck, president; V. H. Fisher, vice- 


Robert 
and treasurer: and 


president; Magnus, secretary 
members of the 
committee, John H. Mont 
gomery, Harry C. Ryland, Dr. Eric 
Kunz, Edward V. Killeen, and William 
Schilling, Jr. Reports were read by 
Dr. Eric Kunz, Robert Magnus and 
William Schilling on the work of the 


committees of which they are chairmen. 


executive 


Parfum Anico Paris, Ltd., established 
in New York, N. Y., by T. I. Anikst 


T. I. Anikst of Parfums 
France, is now in the 


Anico, Paris, 
United States 
where he has established Parfum Ani- 
co Paris, Ltd., with offices at 745 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Perfumes will 


be manufactured in the United States. 


Artra Cosmetics, Inc., moves 
offices to Bloomfield, N. J. 


Artra Cosmetics, Inc., distributors of 
Parfums Chevalier Garde, Sutra sun- 
filter cream and Imra depilatories, has 
moved its offices to 12 Roosevelt Ave., 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


Riviera Products Co. of Chicago 
taken over by Naugatuck Aromatics 


Following the death of Joseph De Lorme 
the house of Riviera Products Co., of 215 
West Ohio St., Chicago, Ill.. has been 
taken over by Naugatuck Aromatics, 
Division of United States Rubber Co., 
as of February 1, 1941, and will con- 
tinue to operate at the same address. 
Telephone—SUPerior 9877. Bruno T. 


Grabowski, perfumer, and Mrs. E. L. 


Begley, who have been connected with 



























Products for many years, re- 
main with the Harold J. 
Edmon, who has represented Naugatuck 


Riviera 
company. 


Aromatics in Chicago for several years. 
is in charge of the new organization. 

All formule, inventory, etc., have 
been acquired by Naugatuck Aromatics, 
and customers can be assured of being 
supplied with the same products as they 
have been buying in the past. 

The Chicago office of Naugatuck 
Aromatics, formerly located at 440 W. 
Washington St.. is transferred to 215 
W. Ohio St., Chicago. 

The head office of Naugatuck Aro- 
matics remains, of course, in New York, 
N. Y., 12 East 22nd St.. under the man- 
agement of Maurice G. Couderchet. 


Plough, Inc., announces price 
reductions on its cosmetics 


Plough, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., has an- 
nounced reductions of the list prices of 
nationally advertised Black and White 
cosmetics, retailing for 10 cents and 25 
cents, and fast selling 5-cent size Moro- 
line, No. 2 (petroleum jelly), white and 
amber. 

The following reductions on 
Black and White cosmetics were effec- 


price 


tive on: bleaching cream 50-cent size, was 
$4.50, now $4.00; bleaching cream 25- 
cent size, was $2.25,now $2.00; bleaching 
cream 10-cent size, was $.90, now $.85; 
cleansing cream 25-cent size, was $2.25, 
now $2.00; cleansing cream 10-cent size, 
was $.90, now $.85; cold cream 25-cent 
size, was $2.25, now $2.00; cold cream 
10-cent size, was $.90, now $.85; vanish- 
ing cream 25-cent size, was $2.25, now 
$2.00; vanishing cream 10-cent size, was 
$.90, now $.85; face powder 25-cent 
size, was $2.25, now $2.00; face powder 
10-cent size, was $.90, now $.85; skin 
whitener 25-cent size, was $2.25, now 
$2.00; and talcum 10-cent size, was $.90. 
now $.85. 

And the list price of the 5-cent size 
Moroline, No. 2, white and amber, was 
reduced from 45 cents to 40 cents. 

Manufacturing economies, resulting 
from increased sales volume of several 
of these items, are being passed along 
to the retail druggist in the form of 
these price reductions. Black and White 
Cosmetics and Moroline products are 
under fair trade. 
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The last case of 16 carloads of Cutex nail 
polish, the largest single order, is placed 
aboard the train with Northam Warren, 
president of the company, supervising. 


Cutex distributes 16 carloads 
of nail polish, remover 


The largest single order of nail enamel 
16 carloads of Cutex polish and pol- 
ish remover—was shipped from the 


Northam Warren 
Conn., in January. The supplies went 


plant in Stamford. 
out to a nation-wide chain of variety 
stores, 

\ formal send-off was given the last 
car to depart by Mayor Edward A. 
Gounod of Stamford and Miss Frances 
Fedden, chosen by the fashion industry 
to represent Miss New York at Fashion 
Futures style show. 

Cutex has redesigned its package for 
1941, the cap showing the polish shade. 


Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., opens 


branch sales office in Houston, Texas 
Brothers, Inc., New York, 


N. Y., announces the opening of a new 
Esperson 


Fritzsche 


sales office at 502 
The new of- 


branch 
Building, Houston, Tex. 


e ee 
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fice will be in charge of T. F. May, who 
will cover the states of Texas, Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi, lower parts of Arkan- 
sas and Alabama and the western tip 
of Florida. Mr. May covered this terri- 
tory formerly. operating from the com- 
pany’s branch in St. Louis. 


New officers elected by 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
\. C. Boylston, the new president of 


Mallinckrodt Works, St. 


Louis. Mo., won his position after 32 


Chemical 


years of work as research chemist. 
plant superintendent and general man- 
ager. He joined the after 
graduation from Harvard. Dr. F. W. 


Russe. who was elected vice-president 


concern 


and will continue as secretary. has been 
with the concern since 1908. He was 
graduated from Harvard also with a 
Ph.D. degree. Other new officers are 
M. A. Frohock. 


S. W. Coleman, general sales manager. 


vice-president, and 


Foragers dictate greetings to 
guest of honor at banquet 


Foragers gathered on the evening of 
January 11 at the Midston House, New 
York, N. Y., for their 43rd annual ban- 
quet, honoring Robert J. Crawford who 
has been a member since 1908. 
Following a reception, the banquet 
Herbert T. 


Brief addresses. 


was held with Georgi, 
president, presiding. 
mostly in tribute to Mr. Crawford, were 
made by Harry Malone, A. G. Neider- 
meyer, E. K. Johnson, Robert Arcu- 
larius, Frazer Sinclair, Elmer Sheets, 
Harry Griffiths and William Kilgard. 
Each member dictated a brief greeting 
into a phonograph; and the records 














together with a portable radio and 


phonograph were presented to the guest. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet establishes 
new departments 


Manning O’Connor, manager of the 
toilet 


Palmolive-Peet Co., has announced the 


goods division of the Colgate- 


establishment of a merchandising de- 
partment and a sales operation depart- 
ment. 

Alphonse N. LaBelle will be in 
charge of the former, with the title of 
merchandising manager of the toilet 
goods division. Walter W. McKee has 
been designated head of the sales oper- 
ation department, with the title of sales 
manager, toilet goods division. 

Joining the firm in 1919 as a sales- 
man for the original Palmolive Co. in 
Chicago. Mr. LaBelle became district 
manager of the Cincinnati branch sev- 
eral years later and in 1933 joined the 
home office sales organization. 

Mr. McKee began his sales career 
with the company in Denver, was ap- 
pointed district manager of the Cincin- 
nati territory a few years later and six 
years ago was transferred to the East. 


Felton Chemical Co. erecting 
addition to plant 


Felton Chemical Co., Inc., Brooklyn. 
N. Y., is now in the process of increas- 
ing the capacity of its Brooklyn plant. 
\ substantial increase in business has 
necessitated the building of this new 
addition. According to present plans, 
the newly acquired space will be util- 
ized for additional offices, more labora- 
tories and an entire new flavor-manu- 
facturing department. 


Foragers honored Robert J. Crawford, a member since 1908, with a reception and banquet January |! at the Midston House in New York, N. Y. 
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Calou cosmetics now 
offered in United States 


Calou cosmetics are now available in 
the United States through the opening 
of a new Calou salon at 14 East 55th 
St.. New York, N. Y., which is under 
the supervision of Mrs. Suzanne 
Thomas, directrice of the 
Calou beauty salons on the S. S. Nor- 
mandie. 


formerly 


In addition to the firm’s cosmetics, 
the Babani line of perfumes is offered 
at the salon. 

Other Calou Paris. 
Monte Carlo and Deauville and these 
still carry on, according to Mrs. Thomas 
who states that the firm hopes to estab- 


salons are in 


lish additional salons in the larger cities 
of the United States. Eventually, the 
Calou cosmetics will be manufactured 
in the United States although for the 
present there is an adequate amount of 
the French made products on hand, an- 
nounces Mrs. Thomas who has been 
in this country since the last trip of 
the Normandie. 

One of the features of the New York 
salon is the introduction of the ma- 
chine. Pab. which is used in cleansing 
the skin. The salon is decorated in 
pink and powder blue. 


Cosmetic credit men have gala 
time at big annual banquet 


With their customary good fellowship. 
members of the Drug, Cosmetic and 
Chemical Credit Men’s Assn. gathered 
for their annual banquet at the Hotel 
Duane. New York, N. Y., on the eve- 
ning of January 17. An informal re- 
ception preceded the meeting. Guests 
were greeted by Hugh Wade, chairman, 
E. W. Farrell, Nat Otte, Charles Robin- 
son and Thomas Forsythe, cocktails 
were served and a friendly hour of 
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Luxor, Ltd., held a general sales meeting, February |, at the Hotel Stevens in Chicago, Ill. 
Those present included: seated, left to right, Daniel M. Flick, general manager; Edythe Bright, 
research director; Henry Will, sales manager; Roy Watts, Birmingham territory; J. B. Gammill, 
Atlanta territory; C. H. Pryce, Minneapolis territory; Vince Allen, Chicago territory and C. W. 
Sonne, Ohio territory. In the group standing are: D. J. O'Sullivan, advertising manager; Ken 
Brouwer, assistant sales manager; Ralph Reed, Mississippi territory; Bill Ambrose, chief clerk; 
M. F. Wallace, Detroit territory; George Ferguson, assistant advertising manager; H. N. Howe, 
Kansas City territory; E. G. Bolitho, Texas territory; J. O. Ingraham, Wisconsin territory; 
Howard Jones, vice-president of Lord & Thomas, Luxor's advertising agency; John McPherrin, 
Lord & Thomas, Luxor account executive; and W. D. McCoy, New York territory. 


chat enjoyed’ before the banquet. 
Speakers included Charles Robinson. 
J. H. Dommergue. Fred Kaiser, Hugh 
Wade, Nat Otte, Judge M. Solomon. 
Harry Tanner and James Lyons. Ex- 
cellent professional entertainment was 
On behalf of the asso- 


ciation, a suit case was presented to 


provided also. 


Charles Robinson, retiring chairman. 


by Fred Kaiser. 


California Cosmetic Assn. dinner 
and display February 25 
Assn. will 


meet February 25 at the Casa Mannana 
in Culver City for the associate mem- 


The California Cosmetic 


bers’ annual dinner and display. In 
the evening, the associate members will 
entertain the entire cosmetic industry 
of the Pacific Coast. 
facturers will be 


Cosmetic manu- 
invited to view the 
seventh annual display of the group. 
The event has grown in importance 
each year and this year an exception- 
ally large crowd is expected. The theme 






Members of the Drug, Cosmetic and Chemical Credit Men's Assn. heard several speakers at its annual banquet January |7 in New 





chosen is “Materials on Parade.” of- 
fering opportunity and inspiration for 
educational and interesting displays on 
the part of the 36 suppliers. The sup- 
ply houses represented are from all 
sections of the U. S. and each firm is 
doing everything possible to raise the 
standard of interest established in previ- 
ous years. 

Jan Garber and his orchestra will 
furnish the music. The displays will 
chemistry 
classes of the city schools and colleges. 


be open to art schools, 
advertising agencies and_ professional 
artists. Robert Felton is in charge of 
all arrangements and reports enthusias- 
tic cooperation from every source. 


Bims mid-winter get-together 

at Hotel Lafayette, New York, Feb. 20 
The mid-winter good fellowship dinner 
and get-together will be held at the 
Hotel Lafayette, New York, N. Y.. on 
February 20. Dress will be informal 
and the party will assemble at 6.30 p.m. 
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SOME OF THESE CONTAINERS 
ARE POTENTIAL SALES DESTROYERS! 


Due to unavoidable variations in container capac- 
ity, it is possible for slightly oversize containers 
to appear to be scantily filled. To customers this 
instantly indicates short weight or short measure. 
The result — dissatisfaction and customers lost 
without known causes. 

All these conditions are completely eliminated 
by this FMC Special Filler which gives you 












Now FMC Special Filler 
Prevents Overflow or 
Scantily Filled Containers 
— Reduces Cost of Filling 












You never have seen 
If you make a Dentifrice or Shaving Cream, highest anything to compare 
quality is a necessity, for no product can be better with the filling ae 

; ee racy of this machine! 
than the materials from which it is manufactured. Control valve auto- 


Use of only the finest raw materials, laboratory matically allows for jar 










controlled chemical and physical characteristics, ae euadeatiion. o 
and wide experience in catering to the needs of the | overfilling . . . No 






trade are but a few of the reasons why POWCO smeared jars, caps, 
belts or labels... No 
BRAND Neutral Soaps have helped to improve a costly human errors... 
No slow filling or 
cleaning by hand. 







long list of products. 
Our large production and close selling margin 
make it possible for you to buy standardized, air | ASK FOR THIS DEMONSTRATION! 


floated POWCO BRAND Neutral Soaps of better Send us a quantity of your pase and containers. We will 
—— | fill them with FMC Special Filler and send to you—or you 


quality—at a saving. can have one of your Representatives present to watch the 
eeeieeneeen ne comet filling operation. And we'll tell you how fast one operator 
can fill them. No obligation. 


7000 MACHINERY 
COB RUA AVION 


~Selis Division) 
HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 

















Tested Quince Seed - Powdered Neutral Soaps 
Concentrated Shaving Cream Base 











JOHN POWELL & Co. 
116 East 32nd Street, 
New York City. 
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Barbara Daru Cosmetics to 
promote its line nationally 


Barbaru Daru Cosmetics, New York, 
N. Y.. and Philadelphia, Pa., of which 
A. Milmont is president, is planning an 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign using direct mail and national 
magazines to promote its line of per- 
fumes, toilet waters and cosmetics. The 
Philip Klein Advertising Agency. Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising. 


Hearing on wage of 40 cents per 
hour scheduled March 10 


\ minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
for all employes engaged in the manu- 
facture of drugs, medicines and toilet 
preparations was recommended January 
31 in a report to Colonel Philip B. 
Fleming, Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division, Dept. of Labor. signed 
by Sumner H. Slichter, professor ot 
economics of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The public hearing will be held 
March 10 in room 3229, Department of 
Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 
About 9,000 employes are affected. 


Toilet Requisites Awards go to Coty, 
Charles of the Ritz and Rubinstein 


The retail perfume and cosmetic maga- 
zine, Beauty Fashion, announces that 
the Toilet Requisites Awards for 1940 
have been presented to Charles of the 
Ritz for packaging; to Coty, Inc., for 
advertising; to Helena Rubinstein for 
promotion : and to Elizabeth Arden for 
merchandising policy. 

The jury of award consisted of J. A. 
Egan, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 
Mo.; John S. Holliday, Joseph Horne 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert E. Mulli- 
gan, Jordan Marsh Co., Boston. Mass. : 


Fred West. Emery, Bird, Thayer. Kan- 


4 I 
7 
Ty i . 
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sas City, Mo.; and D. J. 
Bullock’s, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Toilet Requisites 


Whelan, 


Awards were 
established several years ago to en- 
courage the maintenance of a _ high 
standard of merchandising practices in 
the perfume and cosmetic industry. 


Edward V. Killeen, 50 years with Geo. 
Lueders & Co., honored by associates 


Edward V. Killeen. one of the best 
known and one of the best loved men 
in the essential oil industry, completed 
50 years of service 
with George Lue- 
ders & Co.. New 
York, N. Y.. Jan- 
uary 28. The oc- 
casion was cele- 
brated by his as- 
sociates who for 
years worked with 
him as an execu- 
tive officer and 
later as president 
of the company. 
In honor of the 


E. V. Killeen 


event a testimonial dinner was given to 
Mr. Killeen at the Hotel Astor on the 
eve of his anniversary which was at- 
tended by all members of the staff of 
the concern. In addition to the officers 
and other executives present were: Wil- 
fred Beauchamp. 
Robert Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Paul Cooley, Chicago, IIl.. 
a nephew of Mr. Killeen; Wm. Kiefer. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. and D. Batzouroff. 
of Sofia. Bulgaria. and Paris, France. 
who came especially to honor their old 
chief and associate. 
Frederick J. 
sided. Brief addresses were made by 
Mr. Lueders; Ferdinand Weber. first 
vice-president and treasurer; Frederick 
G. Buehler. vice-president; Ross le B. 
Daggett. 


Montreal. Canada; 
Emmett Desmond. San 


At the banquet. 
Lueders. president. pre- 


vice-president: George J. 


Waegelin. secretary: Robert 


Emmett 


, 


Associates of Edward V. Killeen who completed 50 years of service with George Lueders & Co., January 28, honored him with a banquet 





aa 


Desmond; Wilbur Killeen, a son of Mr. 
Killeen; Frank N. Cordero and D. 
Batzouroff. 

A Swiss watch by Constantin, suit- 
ably engraved “1891-1941 to Edward 
V. Killeen in commemoration of the 
50th anniversary with George Lueders 
& Co.” was presented by Ferdinand 
Weber on behalf of the officers and di- 
F. N. Cordero 


presented two traveling bags 


rectors of the company. 
one large 
to Mr. Killeen from all 


of the employees. 


and one small 


Mr. Killeen was also called upon to 
speak and he reviewed in an interest- 
ing way his long association with the 
company and how it developed in the 
last half century. 

Mr. Killeen was born October 15, 
1871. On January 28. 1891, he entered 
the employ of George Lueders as a 
stenographer at $20 per week. Four 
years later, a partnership was formed 
consisting of George Lueders, Henry 
J. Heister and Ferdinand Weber, con- 
tinuing the business under the name of 
George Lueders & Co. About that time, 
Mr. Killeen was appointed assistant to 
George Lueders. 

The partnership was succeeded by a 
corporation in 1906 and Mr. Killeen 
was elected secretary. In 1916 he was 
elected vice-president and in 1930 was 
named as president of the company. 
which position he held until he resigned 
in 1938. 

The early part of this century, Henry 
J. Heister, whose headquarters were in 
Chicago, withdrew from the firm to 
enter into another line. He was a popu- 
lar man with the western trade and Mr. 
Killeen was assigned the difficult task 
of looking after his territory. Evidently, 
Mr. Killeen did an excellent job as 
thereafter he traveled regularly for the 
company for thirty-five years, from New 
York to San Francisco and from Winni- 
peg. Canada, to Texas. When the rise 
of the company from an obscure begin- 
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Lol reams will ile litte 


OSMETIC PREPARATIONS hold 
a their freshness longer when 
Arlex is used—the new emollient 
and humectant agent developed by 
Atlas Research. Arlex dries out 
slowly at low humidities, picks up 
lictle moisture at high humidities 
It minimizes “‘cracking.”’ It im- 
proves stability, enhances shelf-life 


Arlex aids in forming emulsions of 


extremely fine particle size. It im- 
parts a unique quality of cosmetic M O S t Us e ful 
elegance — which we describe as 


elegance 
“arlician.”’ Try Arlex under your 


own conditions. Samples on request _ A Ms F L E R 


It may prove well worth your while to look 
into the Model CH WORLD Semi-Automatic 
Labeler. Its operating efficiency and economy, 
plus its ability to handle any size label on any 

—— f 3 z 
ctree! “Arex inCosmet- size and type of container, from ampoules up, 
ics’ a new brochure including make it extremely adaptable to perfume and 


formulas, specifications, and ; s ; 
suggestions for use cosmetic labeling requirements. 


Bulletin CH-7 contains complete information 
on this versatile WWORLD Labeler. Ask us to 


send you your copy. No obligation, of course. 


ECONOMIC _ 
eee MACHINERY CO 
ATLAS WORCESTER 


(ATLAS COMMERCIAL SORBITOL SOLUTION) REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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ning to an outstanding position in the 
essential oil industry is considered, the 
name of Edward V. Killeen is closely 
interwoven with its success. As a re- 
sult of his work, he has a very large 
circle of friends in the trade whose 
friendship he has retained over a long 
period of years and among them are 
counted perhaps every single competi- 
tor. When he resigned as president of 
the company in 1938, it was not with 
the thought of retiring from business. 
Rather he wanted more leisure and less 
responsibility after a long period of 
close application to business. To keep 
out of mischief, he reserved for himself 
the care of several of the company’s 
important accounts in the metropolitan 
area, whose business he has looked 
after personally for many years. 

For many years Mr. Killeen has been 
a member of the Diocesan Board of 
Catholic Charities of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He has likewise been 
for many years a member of the Board 
of Trustees of St. Mary’s Hospital of 
Brooklyn and furthermore a member 
of the Board of the Brooklyn Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
He is also a director of the Merchants 
& Manufacturers Fire Insurance Co. 
and American Equitable Assurance Co. 

In 1929 he was honored from Rome 
with the Knighthood of St. Gregory for 
active interest in Catholic education 
and Catholic charities in Brooklyn. The 
same year, Holy Cross College. Worces- 
ter, Mass.. 


conferred him the 


honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


upon 


By a strange coincidence, Mr. Killeen 
was married on precisely the same day 
of the month of January that he joined 
the company to Miss Julie P. Loughlin. 
This was six years after he joined the 
company. Mr. and Mrs. Killeen had 
four children, two boys and two girls. 
An older son was lost in the war of 
1918, just three weeks before his 
twenty-first birthday, at which time he 
was a senior at Holy Cross College. 
where he was leader of his orchestra, 
captain of his tennis team and editor-in- 
chief of the Holy Cross Purple. At the 
present time, Mr. and Mrs. Killeen have 
ten grandchildren. 

Mr. Killeen has long worked in the 
trade and was the founder of the Essen- 
tial Oil Association of the U. S. A. 
Earlier in the month, he was the guest 
of honor at an association dinner in 
recognition of being its founder. Those 
who are familiar with the work of this 
association founded in 
1926 feel that this was one of the most 
things Mr. Killeen ever 
did. Friends, who remembered his wed- 
ding anniversary and his 50th anni- 
versary in the essential oil business, 
sent so many flowers that a truck had 
to be engaged to carry them to his home. 


since it "was 


constructive 
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Day Chemical Co. moves to 
larger quarters in Newark, N. J. 


The Day Chemical Co. has moved to 


larger quarters in 70-72 Marshall 
Street, Newark, N. J. The company oc- 
cupies the entire two-story building. 


Thomas J. Carolan, who is now in 
charge of the shaving and dental cream 
manufacturing department, was asso- 
ciated formerly with 


Trade Labora- 


tories, over a period of fifteen years. 


Plough launches new vitamin 
product for mass market 


Plough, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., has 
brought out high potency vitamin A B 
D G capsules for the mass market. They 
will be sold in conjunction with Penetro 
products and will be under fair trade. 
At present, nearly 90 per cent of all 
vitamins are said to be bought by less 
than ten per cent of the population. 
The new vitamin products are priced 
for the mass market. 


Obituaries 
Frederick Christ 


Frederick Christ, formerly chief per- 
Frederick Stearns & Co.. 
Detroit, Mich.. and prior to that asso- 
ciated with Richard Hudnut, died Feb- 
ruary 7. 


fumer for 


He is survived by his widow. 


L. C. Morris 


L. C. Morris, southern representative 
of Aromatic Products, Inc., New York. 
N. Y., died Jan. 3 after an illness of 
some time. 


Clifford L. Weston 


Clifford L. Weston of Aromatic Prod- 
ucts, Inc... New York. N. Y.. died Dec. 
26, following an 


illness of several 


weeks. He was 60 years of age. 


Trade Jottings 


Corday’s Toujours Moi lipstick is of- 
fered in two new shades, Horizon Red 
and Heavenly Red. Horizon Red is de- 
signed for wear with black and the 
patriotic red, white and blue combina- 
tions. Heavenly Red is a softer, paler 
shade for blending with browns and 
beiges and for accenting navy. 


Germaine Monteil’s new lipstick colon 
is Singing Red. The lipstick is in the 
jumbo size and offered for wear with it 
is Singing Red rouge, both compact and 
cream, as well as Muted Rose face 
powder and Smoke Blue eye shadow. 


Lucien Lelong’s new make-up color 
is Nasturtium. It is a reddish-orange, 
created for southern wear or for wear 
with town beiges and blues. Nasturtium 
comes in creme rouge, dry rouge and 
lipstick. There is a matching powder 








called South Wind. Two purse kits, 
one in rayon bengaline and the other in 
bright cotton stripes, are fitted with the 
new shade of lipstick and rouge as 
well as powder and puff. 


Marie Earle’s Azalea make-up is be- 
ing promoted for spring wear with the 
new purple and pink shades. 


Jean Jordeau, Inc., is offering two 
products in a combination package, for 
the price of one. The package contains 
Mint Julep face mask and the Jordeau 
hand cream. The creams are packed in 


squat white jars with contrasting caps. 


Lesquendieu launches a new make-up 
in its Tussy line, called Stork Club. It 
includes lipstick, cream rouge and com- 
pact rouge, and nail polish. 


Luxor, Ltd., announces that begin- 
ning February 22, Wayne King will be 
heard over 35 stations in a 30-minute 
program on behalf of Luxor cosmetics. 
The show is scheduled for 52 weeks. 


Frances Denney is introducing Inde- 
pendence Red make-up this month. It 
includes lipstick, creme or dry rouge 
and face powder. Promotion of the new 
make-up is based on the Americana 
theme and the patriotic note is evident 
as even the folder announcing the make- 
up is in red, white and blue. 


Revlon Products Co. entertained the 
press with a “Rest Cure” party January 
16 at the Park Lane Hotel, New York, 
N. Y.. when Revlon’s new national ad- 

“Fingertip - Fidgets” 
A skit, “She Tortured 
Her Husband” was presented. 


theme, 


was presented. 


vertising 


Peggy Sage’s Color Guard includes 
polish, oily remover and satinbase in a 
plastic trough with tray-front to hold 
It comes in blue 
foil with a bright red base. 


manicure accessories. 


Elmo will use the name Fathom Red 
instead of Sea Nymph as previously an- 
nounced for one of its Deep Sea make- 
ups. The other shade in this promotion 
is Fire Coral. These make-ups will be 
on the market about March 1. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s new make- 
up is Cuzo Red, a deep red shade which 
traces its origin to the South American 
influence. liquid, 
lipstick and nail 


It comes in rouge 
cream and compact 
enamel. 


Elizabeth Arden’s new Hellenic coif- 
fures which include Helleni, Artemis, 
Psyche, Nykella, Bacchante and Olym- 
pia were presented for the first time 
recently at the Millinery Merchandising 
Executives Association in New York, 
N. Y. The Grecian influence is noted 
also in her new program of body ex- 
ercises as well as special treatments for 
hands and feet, all of which are offered 
at the Elizabeth Arden salon. 
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AN AMERICAN PERFUME LABORATORY 


with a background of over 100 years in the production 





of perfume materials. 










Oranger Synthetic 120 Oranger Fleur 105 
Neroli C Neroli Fleur T 


In view of the current severe scarcity of natural oils from France, may we recommend 








these proven synthetic reproductions which can be used with full confidence in their 






stability and trueness of character. Samples on request. 













Under present circumstances it is particu- barel Laboratories in Grasse, France, can 
larly fortunate that this laboratory, fully now assume the responsibility for service to 
equipped and working parallel to the Tom- our American Customers. 


TOMBAREL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


9 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. L. J. Zollinger, [resident 
















Certified 


Cosmetic Colors 


— For — 
Lipsticks « Face Powders 
Rouges : Compacts 
Lip Pomades * Nail Polishes 
Also 


Cosmetic Inorganic Pigments 
Cosmetic Titanium Dioxide 


“Our tests make them best’ 


Let our modern scientific laboratories assist 
in your color problems. 


Samples cheerfully submitted. 
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Markets and Outlook 


(continued from p. 63) tic production four times 
that of 1914, and this production is normally in 
excess of domestic consumption, in addition to 
which we have an unavoidable import movement of 
varying volume. The excess of production, plus 
imports, has forced us to a continuous search for 
new uses. 

Strangely enough, but due to occasional tempo- 
rary scarcities of glycerine, some of the best equip- 
ped research laboratories in the country have for 
several years looked upon the development of glyc- 
erine substitutes as a major objective. Glycerine 
would undoubtedly have been hurt more by these 
efforts were it not for its valuable inherent qualities, 
and its economic position as a by-product. 

Notwithstanding the competition of substitutes 
and the certain threat of synthetic glycerine as a 
barrier to speculative prices, the economic position 
of natural glycerine is definitely better than it was 
in 1914, and remains safe as long as consumer 
needs are met at reasonable competitive values. 


SOAP AND GLYCERINE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


How the soap and glycerine industries may be 
affected by the national defense program is a vital 
phase of the market outlook. In World War I a 
war service committee elected by the industry and 
certified by the War Industries Board to its various 
agencies cooperated with those agencies under the 
direction of the Food Administration. It is taken 
for granted that this industry will be no less co- 
operative with present defense agencies than they 
were during World War I. Moreover, our present 
form of self-organization as an association, with 
fourteen years of seasoning experience, will be ex- 
pected to do a better job for the national defense. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD 


As a matter of fact, a long time viewpoint would 
indicate that there may be new opportunities on the 
horizon for soap makers. 

While soap statistics in the 1914-18 period are 
non-conclusive on account of distorting factors, the 
United States Department of Agriculture records 
show an increase of 50 per cent in consumption of 
soap fats during World War I. The decade that 
followed witnessed the greatest expansion in soap 
consumption of which we have any record. 

In the last decade, however, per capita soap con- 
sumption has practically stood still, and regardless 
of frequent boasts on the state of cleanliness in the 
nation, the daily bath is probably a myth to over 
two-thirds of our population. There are at present 
more automobiles than bathtubs in the United 
States. Referring to a certain western state, the 
Commentator Magazine says that the population of 
the state could be evacuated by automobile in four 
hours and only average three persons per car, but 
if an order went out for everyone to take a bath at 
the same time, sixteen persons would have to wait 
their turn at each tub. 

War is a leveler and a considerable part of our 
population will come out of the so-called “arsenal” 
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participation with better living conditions and 
greater regard to cleanliness than they have ever 
had before. New housing, modern plumbing, the 
training of men in camps, and the enforced cleanli- 
ness of person, clothing, and living conditions, 
should stimulate the custom of using soap until it 
becomes a habit that will carry over into peace time 
living, and create conditions favorable to that in- 
crease in per capita soap consumption which is so 
important to the growth of our industry. 


A Miniature Soap Factory 


Waar is in reality a small soap plant, equipped 
to do the work of soap perfuming under conditions 
closely approximating those encountered in actual 
manufacture, is in successful operation at the New 
York, N. Y., headquarters of Fritzsche Brothers, 
Inc. The Fritzsche Soap Research Laboratory, with 
its up-to-the-minute equipment, was carefully plan- 
ned with a view to duplicating just as closely as 
possible, modern factory methods of manufacture. 

Included in its equipment is a stainless steel kettle 
which may be quickly converted into a soap re- 
melter or adapted for use as a refining unit for oils 
and fats. It is heavily insulated and equipped with 
closed and open stainless steel coils. 

\ mixer and crutcher, equipped with stainless 
steel bowl and panels, is also included in the labora- 
tory’s equipment. This unit is adapted for use as an 
amalgamator for mixing milled soap base, pigments 
and perfume prior to milling. 

There is also a modern two granite roll mill in 
which the perfume is thoroughly mixed with the 
soap under conditions which eliminate any possible 
contamination with foreign material. 

The laboratory plodder, which is used to com- 
press milled soap into continuous bars prior to 
pressing, is furnished with an electric heating noz- 
zle. The continuous bars are cut into short lengths 
in a conventional type of soap press so constructed 
that the dies and press itself may be quickly cleaned 
when changing from one product to another. 

Ample space has been provided for storage of 
experimental samples which are aged under condi- 
tions closely duplicating those encountered in com- 
mercial practice. A complete selection of all essen- 
tial oils and aromatics adapted for use in soap per- 
fuming rounds out the laboratory’s set-up. 
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IT IS SO EASY 
TO GET HIGHEST QUALITY 


L OF BERGAMOT 


Simply ask to see the original pack- 
age. The Law requires that all Berga- 
mot production in Italy be deposited 
in its warehouse . . . and the coppers 
and cases clearly marked for easy 
identification. This is for your pro- 
tection and is your guarantee of the 
real product—a product that has been 
untampered with. 


We export through old established 
firms. We also have our own com- 
mercial office which ships Oil oj} 
Bergamot, in any quantity, to pur- 
chasers throughout the world. Your 
inquiries Invited. 


CONSORZIO PROVINCIALE AGRUMICULTURA 


SEZIONE BERGAMOTTO 
REGGIO CALABRIA, ITALY 


| Worker 


For 
Hire 
Pay for First 10 Days 


$00% 


Let it work for you, speeding 


PAT. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOR GUMMED LABELS ONLY 


ducti dl ‘ + The E-Z LABELER takes FRONT 
Production and lowering Costs, GUMMED labels of all shapes and 
all without obligation to you. sizes. Labels up to 30 units per 
minute when operated by an un- 
skilled worker. Perfect uniformity 
e application and ——. of 
nger marks are money-saving fea- 
Ask for the E-Z LABELER ona tures. It's portable, reducing 


ten-day free trial basis. Put it bottle and jar breakage. 
to work and judge results by comparison with present methods. If 


Here's how to do it. 


you are not convinced that our claims are true, send it back to us. 
Gummed labels can be made today that will not curl. The differ- 
ence in cost between these and ungummed labels is extremely small. 


You have nothing to lose by accepting this offer. Do so today. 


_— 


Any size front GUMMED label is easily 
applied to fiat or round bottles or jars 
with the E-Z LABELER. 


PRICE, ONLY $50.00 COMPLETE 
(F.0.B. FACTORY) 


ANDEL Products Company 
179 VAN BUREN STREET ° NEWARK, NW. J. 
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Our Specialty 


cIiITRUS OILS 


From our Factory in Palermo, Italy—New Crop Oils 


PURE HAND PRESSED LEMON 
PURE HAND PRESSED ORANGE 
PURE HAND PRESSED MANDARIN 
SPECIAL MACHINE LEMON 


BERGAMOT OIL 


ORIGINAL CONSORZIO PACKAGE 


SWEET ALMOND OIL ITALIAN “SCACCIANOCE” 
BRAND.” Unquestionably the finest oil obtainable. 


Convince Yourself—Obtain Samples 


ITRUS and Atuep 
ESSENTIAL OILS CO. 


55 E. 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Official Stock Distributor for Consorzio Provinciale 
Agrumicultura Sezione Bergamotto Reggio Calabria, 


JOSEPH L. STUMMER, Ph.G., B.Sc. 


Consulting Chemist 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION GIVEN 
TO BUSY EXECUTIVES IN THE 
MANUFACTURING PROCESSES OF 
THE PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS IN 


THE TOILET GOODS INDUSTRY 


CONFIDENTIAL, NO CLASSES 


By appointment only 


39 EAST 20th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Essential Oil Prices Advance 


Various crude materials used in 
the manufacture of perfumes and 
toilet preparation displayed a strong 
tone over the past month with a great 
many articles reaching new high price 
levels. 

The continued strength in the mar- 
ket was caused by a steady demand 
and the lack of more than moderate 
supplies. There were ample quanti- 
ties of aromatic chemicals on hand 
since domestic production is being 
maintained at a good level, but the 
full line of imported essential oils 
and various other crude materials 
produced in Europe continued to ad- 
vance due to shortages or mounting 
replacement costs. 


Defense Spending Noted 

There have been evidences cropping 
out here and there of the motivation 
in the way of increased consumption 
which the enormous spending, only 
just coming into its stride, for de- 
fense purposes has caused. 

Consumers are beginning to make 
preparations for the coming Easter 
holiday trade and the upset conditions 
abroad have encouraged buyers to 
give some consideration toward early 
coverage of merchandise that will be 
turned into manufactured products 
for spring or summer consumption. 


Freight Rates Up 


The controlling influence of many 
articles has of course continued to be 
the war abroad with its many new 
developments. Advances in ocean 
freight costs have taken place includ- 
ing those rates covering shipments 
from Argentina to the United States. 
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There also have been rumors current 
to the effect that rates from India and 
the Dutch East Indies will soon be 
increased. 

Sharp advances were scored in 
tartaric acid, peppermint oil, men- 
thol. cedarleaf, sweet rue, almond and 
spearmint. Tartaric acid is selling 
now at the highest level since the out- 
break of the war. Trade factors ex- 
press the opinion that the market 
eventually will reach 75 cents a 
pound. France and Italy, it is pointed 
out, supplied the United States with 
approximately 80 per cent of all the 
crude material used in the manufac- 
ture of tartrates. 


Peppermint Prices Advance 

Peppermint oil which had displayed 
a firm tone at the beginning of the 
year developed greater strength, and 
toward the last half of the month a 
series of price advances were recorded 
in the market. Trade factors had ex- 
pressed the opinion that with major 
export outlets cut off, it would be 
natural to assume the market would 
suffer accordingly. Peppermint oil 
has been selling at an abnormally 
low price for some time, however. 
and with stocks in exceptionally 
strong hands in the country, the situ- 
ation, contrary to expectations, has 
shown a decidedly firmer trend. 
Spearmint likewise has advanced and 
indications seem to point to further 
increases in price before the new 
crop season sets In. 

Declining stocks here and in China 
and considerable trading between 
dealers resulted in a series of ad- 
vances in the menthol market last 








month. Chinese menthol reached $14 
a pound. Consumption of menthol 
has been steadily increasing here and 
some importers fear that an acute 
spot shortage will develop before the 
spring season arrives. No imports of 
Japanese material have been noted in 
more than a year. Cables from Japan 
indicated a reduction in shipping 
prices toward the close of last month, 
but importers believe the moment 
any forward business is placed, Jap- 
advance their 
prices, especially in view of the strong 
position of the local market. 


anese shippers will 


Camphor Rise Anticipated 


Camphor and some of the alcohols 
bear watching. The alcohol market is 
in a better position than at any time 
since 1928 or 1929. Crude material 
costs are high, and consumption of a 
number of grades of alcohol is steadi- 
ly increasing. With the heavy con- 
suming season approaching. a de- 
cidedly prevails in 
camphor. Importers of the natural 
product have been reluctant to bring 


firmer feeling 


in very large quantities because of 
the low prices prevailing on domestic 
material. Domestic output is well sold 
ahead and, since there is little im- 
ported here, a gradual strengthening 
in the general position of the market 
is anticipated. 


Lard and fish oils 


The market for lard and fish oils 
was generally quiet. Lard futures 
had a tendency to make buyers of 
other fats and oils hold off for a 
time. Tallow declined. Refined fish 
oils were up. There is a fair jobbing 
demand for whale oils. Production 
of whale oil in Norway in the 1939- 
40 season was 909,298 barrels as 
compared with 721,329 barrels for 
the previous season of 1938-39. 
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- TELEPHONE, BEEKMAN 3-3162-3163-3164 
M - W ? P A R ~ QO N ~ CABLE ADDRESS, PARSONOILS, NEW YORK 

IMPORTS 59 BEEKMAN STREET 
Inc: NEW YORK:-N-Y-U-S-A:> 








PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES ° 





PLYMOUTH POWDER BASE No. 7 





Since the introduction of this new face powder material sales of it have constantly 
increased because the use of it actually represents a development in fine face powders. 


Its exceptional silky, soft, smoothness, the complete absence of odor and the extremely 
fine particle size of it, plus its extraordinary adhesiveness actually improves a face 
powder in which it is used. As little as 5°/, added to your formula will bring about this 
result although it is being used in some face powder to the extent of 15°/, and a formula 
is offered showing its use in this percentage. 








Samples are at your disposal and we believe that this is one of the Plymouth products 
which warrants a serious investigation by every face powder manufacturer because it 
has real merit. 











A complete line of Cosmetic Raw Materials 
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Really 
HERE’S A GOOD MIXER 


It's the ERTEL SWIVEL 
JOINT MIXER—its de- 
velopment based on 
ERTEL’S' experience 
with various makes 
and types of mixers. 
Find out now how the 
ERTEL SWIVEL JOINT 
MIXER can _ increase 
efficiency and _ mini- 
mize accidents in your 
mixing department. 







The Key toa 
Quality Product is a 






Quality Source of Supply 



















WHITE : OILS 
PETROLATUMS 


MOTOR CAN’T SLIP 


while making angle adjustments on the 
mixer shaft. This one feature alone is a 
“must” you can’t afford to be without. 
Write now for further details and prices. 
You won't be obligated. 


THE REFINERY OF CONTROLLED SPECIALIZATION 
~ - E N 0 0 D ERTEL ENGINEERING CORP. 
Manufacturers and Designers of Liquid Handling Equipment 


PETROLEUM COMPANY, INC. 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY — REFINERY: WARREN, PA. NEW YORK SHOW ROOM, 40 WEST 48TH STREET 








For Details 
Write AP-2 











DEPT. F.—44 MILL STREET. KINGSTON. N. Y 
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PRICES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 
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ESSENTIAL OILS 


Pinus Sylvestris 








2.50@ 3.00 





Butyl Propionate 


{Quotations on these pages are those made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice) 


2.00@ 





































Almond Bit, per Ib. $3.25@ $3.50 Pumillonis 3.75@ 4.00 Butyricaldehyde 12.00@ 
S. P. A. 3.00@ 3.25 Rose, Bulgaria (oz.) 16.00@ 22.00 Cinnamic Acid 3.75@ 4.50 
Sweet True 1.00@ 1.25 Rosemary, French 2.00 Nom'l Cinnamic Alcohol 3.00@ 3.85 
Apricot Kernel 45@ «52 Spanish 45@ .80 Cinnamic Aldehyde 1.00@ 1.25 
Amber rectified 1.00@ 1.25 Sage 4.00 Nom'l Cinnamyl Acetate 7.50@ 11,00 
Angelica root 125.00 Nom'l Sage, Clary 40.00 Nom'l Cinnamyl Butyrate 12.00@ 14.00 
Anise, U. S. P. 85@ 1.00 Sandalwood, East India 5.50@ 46.00 Cinnamy! Formate 13.00@ 
Aspic (spike) Span. 1.85@ 2.50 Australia 5.80@ 6.00 Citral C. P. 2.00@ 2.80 
Bay 1.25@ 1.35 Sassafras, natural 1.15@ 1.30 Citronellal 1.25@ 1.65 
Bergamot 15.00 Nom’! artificial 65@ «78 Citronellol 1.90@ 2.30 
Artificial 3.25@ 6.00 Snake root 9.50@ 11.00 Citronellyl Acetate 4.25@ 5.50 
Birch, sweet 1.55@ 2.75 Spearmint 2.65@ 2.90 Coumarin 2.75@ 3.00 
Birchtar, crude 37@ «39 Thyme, red 1.40@ 1.80 Cuminic Aldehyde 27.00@ 48.00 
Birchtar, rectified 1.00@ 1.10 white 1.70@ 2.10 Diethylphthalate 24@ ~~ 33 
Bois de Rose 2.10@ 2.50 Valerian 25.00 Nom'l Dimethyl Anthranilate 5.75@ 8.00 
Cade, U. S. P. 42@ ~—-.50 Vetivert, Bourbon 10.00 Nom'l Ethyl Acetate 25@ «50 
Cajeput 85 Nom'l Java 5.50@ 7.75 Ethyl Anthranilate 5.75@ 7.50 
Calamus 10.00 Nom'l Wintergreen 3.70@ 8.00 Ethyl Benzoate 85@ 1.25 
Camphor "white" 30@ = .45 Wormseed 3.00@ 3.30 Ethyl Butyrate 80@ 1.25 
Cananga, Java native 2.75@ 3.00 Ylang Ylang, Manila 24.00 Nom'l Ethyl Cinnamate 3.25@ 3.80 
rectified 3.25@ 3.80 Bourbon 10.00 Nom'l Ethyl Formate 75@ 1.25 
Caraway 6.25@ 6.50 Ethyl Propionate 1.00@ 2.10 
Cardamon, Ceylon 16.00@ 20.00 TERPENELESS OILS Ethyl Salicylate 1.15@ 2.50 
Cassia rectified, U.S. P. 1.75@ 2.00 Bay 2.25@ 3.00 Ethyl Vanillin 6.00@ 6.50 
Cedar leaf 1.00@ 1.25 Bergamot 20.00 Nom'l Eucalyptol 90@ 9 
Cedar wood .26@ 40 Clove 3.00@ 4.75 Eugenol 1.80@ 2.10 
Celery ca 15.50@ 18.00 Coriander 45.00@ 50.00 Geraniol, dom. 1.15@ 3.50 
Chamomile (oz.) 7.00@ 8.50 Geranium 12.50 Nom't Geranyl Acetate 1.65@ 2.25 
Cinnamon 8.00@ 16.25 Grapefruit 60.00@ 65.00  Geranyl Butyrate 6.00@ 8.00 
Citronella, Ceylon 42@ «44 sesquiterpeneless 85.00@ Geranyl Formate 3.50@ 6.00 
Java . 40@ = «42 Lavender 14.50@ 18.00 Heliotropin, dom. 3.40@ 3.75 
Cloves, Zanzibar 1.20@ 1.40 Lemon 18.00@ 23.00 Hydrotopic Aldehyde 25.00@ 27.50 
Copaiba 55@ .70 Lime, ex. 65.00@ 67.00 Hydroxycitronellal 2.25@ 6.00 
Coriander 16.00@ 20.00 Orange, sweet 100.00@ 120.00 Indol, C. P. (oz.) 28.00@ 30.00 
Imitation 5.50@ 6.75 bitter 98.00@1 15.00 lso-borneol 2.00 Nom'l 
Croton 3.00@ 3.75 Petitgrain 2.65@ 3.75 lso-butyl Acetate 2.00@ 2.65 
Cubebs 3.10@ 3.50 Rosemary 6.00@ 6.50 Iso-butyl Benzoate 1.85@ 2.70 
Cumin 7.75@ 8.25 Sage, Clary 90.00@ lso-butyl Salicylate 2.75@ 5.50 
Dillseed 5.50 Nom'l Vetivert, Java 35.00 Nom'l Iso-eugenol 2.65@ 4.50 
Erigeron 2.20@ 2.75 Ylang Ylang 30.00 Nom'l lso-safrol 2.00@ 
Eucalyptus 47@ «BI Linalool 3.10@ 4.75 
Fennel, Sweet 2.25@ 2.55 DERIVATIVES AND CHEMICALS reer ante 7 , oan 7.00 
Geranium, Rose, Algerian 12.75 Nom'l Acetaldehyde 50%, I. 1 inalyl Anthranilate 00@ 
Bourbon 15.00@ 18.00 Poser mia " an oes Linalyl Benzoate 10.50@ 
Turkish 3.25@ 3.80 Alcohol C8 8.50@ 10.00 _Linalyl Formate 9.00@ 12.00 
Ginger 450@ 5.75 Cc 9 22.00@ 35.00 Menthol, Japan 4.25@ 4.50 
Guaiac (Wood) 3.75@ 4.00 Cc 10 12.00@ 16.00 Chinese 4.00@ 4.10 
Hemlock 1.00@ 1.25 Cll 17.50@ 19.00 Synthetic : 3.65@ 3.75 
Juniper Berries 9.50 Nom'l Cc 12 7.45@ 15.00 Methyl Acetophenone 1.31@ 2.00 
Juniper Wood 65@ .75 Aldehyde C 8 22.50@ 28.00 Methyl Anthranilate 2.20@ 3.25 
Laurel 5.00 Nom'l Cc 9 23.00@ 30.00 Methyl Benzoate 715@ 1.75 
Lavandin 4.50 Nom'l Cc 10 29.00@ 35.00 Methyl Cellulose, f.o.b. ship- 
Lavender, French 7.75 Nom'l C il 21.25@ 23.50 ping point 47@_~=—s««' 
Lemon, Italian 5.00 Nom'l C12 23.00@ 28.00 Methyl Cinnamate 2.65@ 3.00 
Calif. 3.25@ C 14 (so-called) 10.00@ Methyl Eugenol 3.50@ 6.75 
Lemongrass 85@ 1.00 C 16 (so-called) 8.25@ 12.00 Methyl Heptenone .. 250@ 4.50 
Limes, distilled 5.25@ 6.00 Amyl Acetate 50@ 5 Methyl Heptine Carbonate.. 35.00 Nom'l 
express 8.50@ 10.00 Amyl Butyrate 90@ 1.10 Methyl Iso-eugenol .. 625@ 11.50 
Linaloe 2.50@ 3.00 Amyl Cinnamate 450@ 5.80 Methyl Octine Carbonate 26.00@ 32.00 
Lovage 85.00@ 95.00 Amyl Cinnamate Aldehyde 2.00@ 3.50 Methyl Paracresol 2.25@ 5.00 
Marjoram 6.00@ 17.00 Amyl Formate 1.00@ 1.75 Methyl Phenylacetate 2.00@ 3.50 
Neroli, Bigrade, P. 335.00@360.00 Amy! Phenyl Acetate 3.00@ 5.55 Methyl Salicylate 35@ 40 
Petale, extra 375.00@400.00 Amyl Salicylate 15@ .90 Musk Ambrette 3.60@ 4.00 
Olibanum 5.25@ 5.75 Amyl Valerate 1.65@ 2.00 Ketone 3.75@ 4.10 
Opopanax 12.00 Nom'l Anetho! 1.05@ 1.30 Xylene 1.10@ 1.40 
Orange, bitter 3.50@ 4.00 Anisic Aldehyde 2.80@ 3.20 Nerolin (ethyl ester) 1.35@ 1.80 
sweet, W. Indian 2.50@ 2.80 Benzophenone .20@ 1.30 Nonyl Acetate 40@ «45 
Italian 8.00 Nom'l Benzyl Acetate 85@ 1.25 Octyl Acetate 30@ =«.35 
Spanish 4.00@ 4.75 Benzyl Alcohol .70@ 1.00 Paracresol Acetate 2.50@ 5.00 
Calif. exp. 2.00@ Benzyl Benzoate 85@ 1.75 Paracresol Methyl Ether 2.50@ 3.50 
Orris root, con. (oz.) 12.50 Nom'l Benzyl Butyrate 4.00@ 46.00 Paracresol Phenyl-acetate 5.00@ 8.50 
Orris root, abs. (oz.) 85.00 Nom'l Benzyl Cinnamate 5.25@ 6.50 Phenylacetaldehyde 50% 2.30@ 4.00 
Orris liquid 25.00@ 30.00 Benzyl Formate 3.50@ 3.60 100% an 3.85@ 7.00 
Pennyroyal Amer. 2.65@ 3.00 Benzyl lso-eugenol 11.00@ 12.50 Phenylacetic Acid 2.00@ 3.75 
European ; 2.75@ 3.00 Benzylidenacetone 2.00@ 3.10 Phenylethyl Acetate 2.45@ 5.00 
Peppermint, natural 3.50@ 3.75 Borneol 2.00 Nom'l Phenylethyl Alcohol 2.30@ 3.10 
redistilled 3.75@ 4.00 Bornyl Acetate 1.75 Nom'l Phenylethyl Anthranilate 16.00@ 
Petitgrain 1.45@ 2.00 Bromstvrol 3.75@ 4.25 Phenylethy! Butyrate .... 3.00@ 10.00 
Pimento 3.00@ 4.75 Butyl Acetate .08',@.14!/, (Continued on p. 85) 
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Success, Like Fazlure, 
Is Based on Fact 


Every successful business man realizes he can sell 
his product only once through the use of advertising 
and various forms of propaganda. After the first 
sale the product succeeds, or fails, entirely on its 
own merits 


So it is with cosmetic products. Before placing your 
label on any lipstick, test it to make sare it will be 
a repeat-seller. Before placing your label on 
KELTON Lipsticks, test them—not only in yout 
laboratory—but among the women to whom they 


are destined to be sold 


That you may predetermine their sales eftectiveness, 
send on your business letterhead for samples of 
KELTON Lipsticks. Only in that way 
accurately gauge their acceptance in retail stores 


KELTON 


Cosmetic Company 


819 Santee Street 


can you 


43 West 27th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


e Lipstick @ Eye Shadow @ Rouge @ Mascara @ Powder, etc. 


NEWEST among KELTON’S creations is the 
Castor Oil Free Lipstick. You have really missed 
something if you have not seen it. 


stop COMPLAIN eu 


“Z_£2° 9 0 ee a 


ABOUT SLOW DEL- 
IVERIES AND UNCER- 
TAIN QUALITY AND 
WIGH PRICES .. . 


iF you'd LISTEN TO ME 





ANO BUY ALL YOUR RAW 
MATERIALS 


Bye 


yw CHICA 


LIFE WOVLO BE ROSY FOR YOU 


FROM 


G O- 


JUST AS IT IS FOR ME. 





February, 1941 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





LAVENDER 


As a Perfect Substitute for the Natural Oil 
LAVENDER SYN. EXTRA 


Its close resemblance is astounding! 


BERGAMOT 


Many of Our Customers Have Already Adopted Our 
BERGAMOL $3.00 LB. 


Perfect as a complement to or a com- 
plete substitution for the natural oil. 


GERANIUM 


The Latest Development of Our Laboratory is Our 


GERANIUM SYN. “‘B”’ $4.00 LB. 


Imparts the true effect of the Bourbon oil. 


$3.25 LB. 


WE ALSO RECOMMEND OUR 


CIVET SYN. POWDER $12.50 
HELIOTROPINE SUBSTITUTE 2.60 
YLANG YLANG SYN. 2.75 
CANANGA SYNTHETIC 2.00 


P. R. DREYER Inc. 


119 WEST 19th ST.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


Founded 1854 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 Fulton Street, New York City 
HIGHEST STANDARD 


Colors and Dyes for Cosmetics, such as 


LIPSTICKS PERFUMES 
ROUGES LOTIONS 
FACE POWDERS SHAMPOOS 
MASCARA CREAMS 
SOAPS Etc. 


° 


Your inquiries are invited 


geraniol 


PURE EXTRA 


x Water white and ideal for the perfumer 








Samples on request 











| SEELEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
Van Brunt Division, 22 Albany St., New York, N.Y. 
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(Continued from 
Phenylethyl Propionate 5.50@ 7.00 
Phenyl Formate 12.50@ 18.00 
Phenyl Valerianate 16.00@ 


. 83) 


Phenylpropyl Acet. 7.90@ 11.00 
Phenylpropyl Alcohol 3.75@ 6.30 
Phenylpropyl Aldehyde 7.75@ 10.25 
Rhodinol 25.00@ 30.00 
Safrol 1.00@ 1.10 
Santalyl Acetate 20.00@ 22.50 
Skatol C. P. (oz.) 5.50@ 8.00 
Styralyl Acetate 5.00@ 8.50 
Styralyl Alcohol 10.00@ 14.00 
Terpineol, C. P. .28@ 40 
Terpinyl Acetate 80@ 1.20 
Thymene 45@ 
Thymol 1.45@ 1.70 
Vanillin (clove oil) 2.60@ 2.75 
(guaiacol) 2.50@ 2.65 
Lignin 2.50@ 2.65 
Vetivert Acetate 25.00 Nom'l 
Violet Ketone Alpha 5.00@ 10.00 
Beta 5.50@ 8.00 
Methyl 5.25@ 8.00 
Yara Yara (methyl ester) 1.50@ 1.75 
BEANS 
Angostura 2.40@ 2.65 
Tonka Beans, Surinam 80@ ~=-.85 
Vanilla Beans 
Mexican, whole 10.00@ 10.50 
Mexican, cut 8.50@ 9.50 
Bourbon, whole 10.50 Nom'l 
South American 9.00@ 9.25 
Tahiti 6.00@ 6.85 
SUNDRIES AND DRUGS 
Acetone 07'2@ «08 
Almond meal 25@ = .27 
Ambergris, ounce 18.00@ 22.00 
Balsam, Copaiba .28@ 30 
Peru 73@ «78 
Beeswax, bleached, pure 
U.S.P. 40@ =42 


Mary Imogene Shepherd moves to 
new offices in Chicago, Ill. 


Mary Imogene Shepherd announces the 
removal of her offices to new quarters 
at 31 North State St.. Chicago, Ill. 
With added facilities, Miss Shepherd 
advises that the concern will be able 
to render more complete service in sup- 
plying baby skin oil and baby skin oil 
soap as well as the other products. 


Swiss chemical houses having no 
difficulty in exporting products 


Reports that Swiss manufacturers have 
been put on a quota and are not per- 
mitted to export more than in the 
years 1937 and 1938 have led to mis- 
conceptions in the trade. The three 
classifications which are restricted do 
not affect the great majority of aromatic 
chemical products which can be ex- 
ported as it has been shown that they 
cannot be used for war purposes and 
From the 
foregoing it is evident that the situa- 


so may be exported freely. 


tion seems to have been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Firmenich & Co.. a leading 
Swiss house, realizes the importance of 
the American market and is keeping 
its stocks here well 
fact. none of the 


replenished. In 


perfume specialty 
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yellow, refined 36@ = «.37 
Bismuth sub-nitrate 1.48@ 1.50 
Borax, crystals, carlot, ton 48.00@ 58.00 


Boric acid, ton 


125.00@ 140.00 


Calamine 18@ = .20 
Calcium, phosphate 08@ .08%, 

Phosphate, tri-basic 09@ =.10 
Camphor 85@ 87 

Domestic 62@ ~~ «75 
Castoreum 14.00@ 26.00 
Cetyl Alcohol I95@ 1.75 

Pure 1.75@ 2.15 
Chalk, precip. 03',@ .06!/, 
Cherry laurel water, din. 4.75@ 5.25 
Citric Acid 21@ 21', 
Civet, ounce 19.50@ 21.00 
Clay, Colloidal 07@ si. 5 
Cocoa butter lump A5S@ = .25 
Cyclohexanol (Hexalin) 30@ 50 
Fuller's Earth, ton 15.00@ 33.00 
Glycerine, C. P. drums I21,@ .15/, 
Gum Arabic, white 32@ = .34 

Amber 13@ = «5 
Gum Benzoin, Siam 2.00@ 2.25 

Sumatra .20@ .24 
Gum galbanum 1.25@ 1.50 
Gum myrrh 50@ .60 
Henna powd. 33@ .38 
Kaolin 03@ .05 
Labdanum 3.25@ 5.00 
Lanolin, hydrous .25@ 30 

anhydrous 27@ 30 
Magnesium, Carbonate 09@ .10% 

Stearate 24@ = .27 
Musk, ounce 35.50@ 40.00 
Olibanum, tears 30@ = .35 

siftings 09@ ~=s.13 


Orange flower water, carboy 5.00@ 


Orris root, powd. 1.40@ Nom'! 
Paraffin 06'4,@ 09 
Peroxide 1.10@ 1.75 
Petrolatum, white .06'4@ .08!/2 
Quince seed 1.50@ 2.00 
Rich starch 08@ .09'/, 


houses of Switzerland are having any 
difficulty in exporting their goods to 
the United States. 


Two consecutive holes in one 

and Kenneth Rickard made one 
Kenneth ie Rickard of the Los Angeles 
branch of the Dodge & Olcott Co. re- 
corded a golfing rarity at the Altadena 
Country Club, Los 
when he and another member of his 


Angeles. recently 


fivesome shot consecutive holes in one. 
Rickard was the first player. He teed 
up for the fifth hole, 110 yards and 
par three, took a lusty swing with his 
iron and was amazed to see his ball 
roll into the cup. Then William Shan- 
non took his shot on the same hole and 
Rickard also 
birdied on the seventh hole—par 4 on 
335 yards—while Shannon lost out 
with only a par performance. 


also holed out in one. 


Nassour takes over distribution 
of Parfums Lengyl 


William Nassour, head of Castilian 
Products Co., Los Angeles. Calif.. as 
well as a number of allied and sub- 
sidiary companies with headquarters on 
the Pacific coast, has returned to Cali- 
fornia after spending several weeks in 


New York. 























Rose leaves, red 3.00@ 3.50 
Rose water, din. 4.75@ 5.00 
Rosin, M. per cwt. 2.75@ 
Salicylic acid 35@ 40 
Saponin 3.00@ 3.25 
Silicate, 40°, drums, works, 

100 pounds 80@ 1.20 
Soap, neutral white .20@ «25 
Sodium, Carb. 

58% light, 100 pounds 1.35@ 2.35 

Hydroxide, 76% solid, 100 

pounds 2.60@ 3.75 
Spermaceti .23@ 25 
Stearate zinc 24@ 26 
Styrax 1.15@ 1.20 
Tartaric acid 52@ .52', 
Tragacanth, No. | 3.25@ 3.50 
Triethanolamine 3444@ 42 
Violet flowers 1.80@ 2.00 
Zine Oxide, U. S. P. bbls. 09%@ «15 

OILS AND FATS 
Castor No. |, tanks 09',@ 
Cocoanut, Manila Grade, 

tanks .035%4@ 
Cocoanut Oil, tanks 07/4 Nom'l 
Corn, crude, Midwest mill, 

tanks 06% Nom'l 
Corn Oil, distilled, bbls. 0914, Nom'l 
Cotton, crude, Southeast, 

tanks .05'/, 
Grease, white .05'4, Nom'l 
Lard 06@ .08% 
Lard oil, common, No. | bbls. .08@ 

Palm, kernel, bulk, ship Nominal 
Palm, Niger, drums .04', Nom'l 


Peanut, refined, barrels 084, Nom'l 
Red Oil, distilled, tanks .0654@ 
Stearic acid 

Triple pressed A2%*@ 13% 

Saponified 13@ «14 
Tallow, acidless, barrels .08@ 
Ta'low, N. Y. C. extra .05'4@ 
Whale oil, refined 09'4@ 


While in New York Mr. 
completed arrangements to act as ex- 
clusive distributor for Parfums Lengyl. 
The line will be distributed through 
the national coast to coast organization 
operated by Mr. Nassour and it is ex- 


Nassour 


pected that an announcement of addi- 
tions to the line will be announced in 
the near future. 

Mr. Nassour also opened a showroom 
at 126 Fifth Ave. for Castilian Prod- 
ucts Co. as well as a new warehouse. A 
new retail shop was also opened by 
Parfums Lengyl at 53 W. 57th St. 


Joseph DeLorme reveals double 

life in post mortem statement 

When the late Joseph DeLorme, presi- 
dent of the Riviera Products Co., Chi- 
cago. Ill... died Nov. 26 at the age of 
65. he left a letter in which he stated 
After 
domestic trouble at the time of the 


that his real name was Lemay. 


gold rush. he went to Alaska, changed 
his name to DeLorme and with Rex 
Beach as a partner ran a dance hall. 
He left a son and his first wife. He 
then toured the world and went to 
Chicago, remarried, and established his 
business. Both wives are dead and a 
son survives him. 
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FAITHFUL SERVIC 


METAL - EMBOSSED 
ENGRAVED 
DIE STAMPING FOR BOXMAKERS 


837-839 TENTH AVE. 
JOHN HORN, Labels, newyork city, ny. 
(Sample bookiet of labels sent to RESPONSIBLE MANUFACTURERS) 
Name. 


Adaress 
City 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: 


The rates for advertisements in this section are as follows: 
Business Opportunities, $1.00 per line per insertion; Situ- 
ations Wanted and Help Wanted, 50c per line per insertion. 


Please send check with copy. Address all communications to 


THE AMERICAN PERFUMER, 9 East 38th St., New York 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


WANTED: 2—Dry Powder Mixers; 2—Pony Mixers; 2—Tablet 
Machines; 1 Filter : 3—Kettles; 2—Filling Machines. No dealers. 
Write Box 2353, The American Perfumer. 


HELP WANTED 


PERFUMER: One of the large+t factors in the industry is interested 
in the services of a good creative perfumer for a permanent con- 
nection. State experience. All applications will be held in strictest 


confidence. Write Box 2373, The American Perfumer. 


WANTED: Chemist to do research and development work on cos- 
metics primarily applicable to the hair, such as shampoos, creams, 
Experience in the preparation and control of such 


Eastern. Write Box 2370, The 


wave sets, etc. 
materials is essential. Location: 


American Perfumer. 


PERFUMER: 


perfumes. 


Experienced in the creation and duplication of soap 
long established essen- 


Write Box 2374, 


Excellent opportunity with large, 
tial oil house. State experience and qualifications. 


The American Perfumer. 


SITUATION WANTED 


COSMETIC CHEMIST wishes position full or part time. Specialist 


in facial creams, lotions, perfumes and face powders. Write Box 


2354, The American Perfumer. 

COSMETIC CHEMIST, D.Sc., Experienced young production spe- 
cialist, ambitious, salary secondary. Write Box 2372, The American 
Perfumer. 


CHEMIST FRENCH PERFUMER: 


foreign and domestic raw materials. Long experience in duplication 


Extensive knowledge of the 
of the higher class of French perfume extracts. Proven ability to 
create perfumes with distinctive characters in the traditional per- 
fumer’s art; as well as to create original notes of odors and presen- 
tations to mark the present evolution in the history of American 
Perfumery. Will consider connection in various capacities and 
possible arrangements. Write Box 2371, The American Perfumer. 
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i—World Rotary Automatic Labeling Machine. 

2—Pneumatie Scale 6-head Cappers, with automatic Cap Feeders. 

2—Karl Kiefer Visco Filling Machines. 

i—World and |—E€Ermold semi-automatic Labeling Machines 

i—Pfaudler 500 gal. Glass Lined jacketed Kettle, with Stainless Steel 
agitator, motor driven. 

t—Cherry-Burrell No. 500 Viscolizer. 

1—75 gal. Pfaudier Glass Lined Mixer, stainless steel Whipper type agitator, 
motor driven. 

i—U. S. Bottlers Combination No. 4 Filter, Filler. Pump and Motor. 

9—Single Punch and Rotary Tablet Machines: 3—Colton Rotary No. 2, %”; 
i—Stokes Rotary RD No. 1, 1”; I—Stokes Single Punch, %”; 4— 
Stokes H. Sinale Punch. 2”. 

i—Colton £14 Auto. Tube Filler, Closer, Clipper. 

i—Stokes =!5 Powder Filler, auger type. 

5—Dry Powder Mixers from 40 te 2090 Ibs. 

1—Stokes gear type Tube Filling Machine. 

29—Aluminum. Copper, Glass Lined. jacketed and agitated Kettles. 


Low prices for quick sale. Act at once. 


Consolidated Products Company, Inc. 
14-15 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


Warehouse and Shops: 335 Doremus Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





om. 
Established 1858 FRUIT JAR CO. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 





: DOSE CAPS 


SHEET METAL GOODS : CORK TOPS : SPRINKLER TOPS 


JASMIN 60 


is an excellent synthetic Jasmin that can be used at 
a substantial economy with natural Jasmin without 
depreciating its characteristic note. 


Samples upon request 


VAN DYK & COMPANY 


Incorporated 1904 


Perfumery and Cosmetic Raw Material 


Offices and Factory 


57 Wilkinson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Los Angeles Office: 1282 Sunset Boulevard 


The American Perfumer 








